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i: I-NaTRODUCTION 

' . AutholScization to establish the Educational Centej/^ox Migrant 

♦jhMdreh oxi the, cam4>us of Southeast Missouri State University was the 

result pf:an application for a program grant design,^d to /promote the 

education ^of migrant children in the State of Mi^s oar v through Title I, 

ESEA. P.'L. .^10 as amended by P. L. 89-750i P. L. 90-247, and P, L. 

91-230 which was Submitted to the Department of Health, Education and 

Welfare, U.S/ Office of Education, Washington, D. C. for the fiscal year 

ending June 30^ 1972, apd the 1972 Summer Prpject* ' , , 

» ' Upo*n appi:oval t>f tlie' application for a program grant the project was 

then funded on thj^ basis of the, number of migirant wo^rkers in the State 6f 

Missouri. ' • • ^ ^ ^ ' c . ^ ' ' 

* * ' ' ■ ' '\ ' ' ' • , . , • 

The Commissioner of Education for the State of Missoi^ri was the* 

official authorized to submit the application for 'a'.feder^-l grant to improve 

the eduj'catipnal program for migrant children. The "Missouri State Depart 

ment of Education's official responsible for coordinating this' project ih . 

accordahce with the -provisions of Title I (P. 89-10, as amended) was 

Mr. John T. Lawrence. His official title is Coordinator of ESEA, Th^ 

Director of the Center at Soutl>east Missouri Stdte Univfersity was 

,Dr. W9.yne R. McElroy, a professor in the Division of Education ajid 

'Psychology. . , , ' 



Mr. Lawrence was respdndible for the general ^jdfninistration of 

the Title I' Migrant Program at the state level. , ^ ♦ , ^* 

' Dr. Mcplroy had the following responsibilities in the pi:ograpa: 

1. He directed and coordinated the .migrant pcogram for 

Southeast lyiis'sbitr| State University-. • . 4^ ' 

^2.^ He .recomlnriended to'lUe State 'Department oif Education ' v 
"" local school districts for instructional ser\iices. * ^ 

3. He was responsible ^or program development wh^chMncluded 
recommending to the State Department of EaucAtidil pilot 
programs that hacl reasonable, promisee of being succeasful. ^ 



Educational Service and Records Center for Migrknt Children of . 
Missouri Staff . ~ * - ', i . 

. * The i^rofessionil sta|f housedinear the campus of Southeast Missoui'i 

'State University (^onsi^ted of the Director and six other prof e^siojfiai staff * 

f ' ' ' ./ 

,* , - 

membersL, who worked either full^dr part-time. They wjSlre: A .coordinator 
of i^nseryice Training, a Reading Clinician, ,a part-time nurse, a part- ' ; , 
time social worker, a Librarian, and ja .Guidance Counselor. - • \ 

In addition, there was a f^U-time secretary,^ three fuU-tinie clerk \ 
typists, and a 'part- time clerk. The' full-time r e tarj^^jid two' of the 
clerk typists were Qualified Teletj^ 'Terminal Operators. These, 
operators ,s^rved as a vital link' in this long cHaliti^of-initiating and keeping 
records 'on Migrant children/ \ » - . • 



Program Objective 8 for Migranf ghildten in Terms of Special 
^ Educational Needs - ' ^ i 



Thie upmediate program o'bjectives of the state program for migrant 

children iiv order of priorities were as follows: 

* 1. To rjgii'Se the e^ucationaMevel.of the participating 
. , migrant children to the level of other children of 
th^ir'age, 

^ ' 'A ' 

r , 

' ' ' 3. To provide, through the national data bank, a^cpjnplete 
[ ^ *fedv^,cationlil and health recori^'for each migrant cluld^in 
/the State ollvlissouri 

' 3. .To screen and refer^o healthv personnel for treatment 
* those migrant 'children needing, health servic^. 

4. Tq^provide positive school exper\ences for each migrant 
* f child, regardless of grade placem'^nt, and thus encourage 

. '^^'^ the ^child's school attendance -and th^ parent's involvement. 



- / ' f>^^ ^'lo provide^ specialists to assist the pa\en,ts, the ]\ 
*V> ^teachers, and the children^ as th^ej need arrises. ' 

A; de script iy^n of these obje.ctiy-es, activities and/ or serviced are: 

' ' ^ l^ptrodu^^tio n. An educational service-and record center was established 

■ <'U •■,■..!■' 

by Southeast Missouri Stat^ tJniversjity at Cape Girardeau, Missouri, 

; /brough a grant a.ward from Mislsou'ri State Department of/pducatiori at 

Jefferson City, Missouri, to develop, administer and operate the Migrant 

' "Program for the State of Missouri, ^ 

^' ; Objective 1 . ij^The Educational ^ervice and Record Cente^ was to 
^ conduct surveys of schools^ in the State of Missouri to l6cate migranf 



' /children anci determine the educationd^l and allied needs of these. qhildr 



en. 



In those school districts where it ^as determined necessary, educational.-, 




^1 



programs to improve the educaffl^nal level <^^f chil<^r-^ were develb^;{|d 
and financed. 

j A tutorial teacher was provided for migraht cl^ildren who wfere 

referred for remedial work. During the 1971-72 fiscal year?' thirty- on^ 
tutorial teachers worked full time with about 1, 110 children in sixteen 
school districts. The curriculum areas involved in the program wete: 
U Reading and other communica^tibn skills. / 

2. Arithmetic ' * 

3. Science. 

4. Social Studies. * / 

Tlie need for more tutorial teachers was anticipated and planned f^ in the, 



19(72 Fiscal Year program. • • - ./ 

Summer schools of ftom six to eight weeks duration were offered to 
districts having migrant children. Based on past experience, Vtwas antici- 
paljed that approximately fourt€i^n schools, serving 650 cjiildren would 
participate. About $55^000 was granted to local schools. The amount 



granted each school was h^ed u^fon a complete program deacriptioii and - 

a detailed budget describing the^pe^ratipn of each program. .Expenditures ^ 

1 

would be for teachers, lunches/ transportation, - Instructional materials, 

'I ' » 

and supplies. All services provided by migrant monies would be in addition 

to those services- which were already available to the migrant child from 

local, state, x>r federal sources other than migxant funds'. ' , , ' 

Each district was required to submit an evaluatibn^including some 



types of pretest and posttest or checklist. \ ^ 



schools in the state were provided information concerning the 
servi'bes availat^ to nnigrant children. AU schools in the state r.epbrting 
migrant' children wer4 ptrovided'v/ith" a list of in^txujctibSal materials 'that 



had been carefully selected for ^e in the migrant; program. All eligible ^ 
schools were ent^l^d to borrow thqse instructional materials from the 
Education and Record Center fOl* uae*t>y migrant children/ ^ ' 

Objective 2 . During' the 1972 Fiscal lY^ar^'M'issouri served as a 
pildt Estate far the Natioi^al Ivii^rant Data Bank. Operators were employed / 
to transmit info2:matibn to the Bank. One of 'the responsibilities o<the 
program supervlsoi: was to assi^-t Joca^l s^dioal -districts in identifying , 
.rr^igraht'dhiTdren. ^ ' *'.<>' 

* Objective 3 . Provided funcjs were not available from any other source, 
health services such as dental care,, eye glasses,, hearing aids,- immjani-; 
nations and vaccination's, Emergency treatment, afid surgicail care were v 
ayaUable to ail xblgrant, children in- the State. > Mahy local education?il ?.gJ^tcio,s 
had curses who couM work up the ref^rrajl lists; In districts where ther^' ^ 
Vas no nurse* etoploye'dV a nuirs^e or-obher' professional was contracted tiy ' 

I N . . . I , * ' '. ^ 

the Center as needed. ^ - * . 

* Objectiv&'4 / Some schodl districts had social workers, vin these'. 
insta.n<?e9 they^ere ertcqaraged to work with parents of rriigrant children 
iiKfulfiiling this objecliive. ,In scJrool districts where' sdcial workers we're 

. " ' '.■'<■■■ \ J "' ■ ~ '" ■ • . ~ ' . 

•not employed, .tutorq were enc'ouirk^ed to vi§it the hpfnfes-.qf 'migrant children. 

• ^ " " •' .\ • ■ " '•.. " < • ' ' • , 

In add^Uon to the ^fXortte raa^e.by tutors, 'the Center 's ,Diagnos.tiC te^m' 



toade home contacts. As" a geherftl rule the sodial wprker,. who was also 
a member of the Diagnostic Team, .visited the' h(^m^>iMtiall7- 'Tators' were 
provided, inservice:>)vorkshops bri .techniques ano^ procedure$w^ome \^ 
Visitation^/ . * * ' 



Oblective 5. • The staff oi^the Education and.RVc(M*d Cefitelv>^ere 
available to conduct workshops fpr adifunistfators, teacher's/ tu^orsAand 
'teacher ^ides (wo?:king with migf^nt children), proVided/a? suiffidient numbe 
oJ^.persons "enrolled in the warksho]^- The mobile vidi-qon. t^evisiorr system 
was available 'for the inaervi.ce activities, . \ , . ' / ' * 

. The reafing'clinidi,an,.guidance counselor^ a^ wofkerVeafe 
sent to any location in^the state, TKia was ^rfarie to provi<Je thosfe ^ervi^ces , 
/fooJ migracnt cKildxen in districts which did ftot^ employ profe3sionals 
"ejquipped lo proyid§ the kind of-sq-rvices for whiJcfx they-('diagr;pstic team) 
.were qualified to perform, \ , - - 

•Area Se>.ved - . " ' * ■ - • , - , 



"The staff, materiaas, equipment and services .provided.through the 
centjer-o situated near tHie campus of 'Soiitheast Missouri S^tate Uiiiversity 
wer-e ayailable-to students whq met the .lega.1 aescriptio^i.of a migrant any'- 
" where in the- state of Miksouri.' However, ^the Bulk of the students served 
>in this program. weore located in Peixiisfcot,. D'arEkiin, New Ma(^rid aijd . ^ 
.-Mi«si8^ipf>i' Counties/ These -.counties are located in.SoutheaSt Miasouri. : 



''Evaluation Profcedure 



W its * 

" In the application for a pragrarh grant for the migrant children, it 
was stipulated that an evaluation' team cons,isting of three people, coordi- 
nating their efforts with the evaluation staff pf the Missouri State Department 
of Education* s Title ^ Office, would conduct an evaluation of ■ the Jvlissopti 
Migrant Program. ^ This .evaluation te^m is to be retained in cih "advisol-y ^ \ 

capacity. - . , * , • . 

" * ' * *' 

^.The e^yaluation of Missouri's Prograrm^for Migrant Children i^luded,* 
mong bther |:hings, information such as: \ . 

> ' , ' / ' . . ' ^ ^ ' ' ^ ' ^: ' - 

1. '' Aii unduplicated count of children' participating • ^ . 

, -v ' • ' ■ . 

2. Innovative projects ' > - 

3„ Mogt pr essing educational rteieds ' . ; ' » . * 

4, ' Objective naeasarements * " ' ' , ^ , 

<f ' .5.. , Subjective measurements . . ; 

; 0, (general program effectiveness ' ' ... •\ > ^ - , . 

^ ' 7. Personnel and persor^nef training 

8. Int^r-relatio^jship withlregulair 'Title EgJ^A^pjM^g^ram-" ^ 

. * 9. Cpprdinatipn with otHer progxsams"^'' ; * ' ' ' . ' 

' 10_, Community, involveffteiir . * ii^*" , - 

" H. DIon-'pubHc school participation ' • . ^; < <^ 

J2» Major prablet|i area? ^\ \ • / * . . ^ * , ' . • 

The eva^luatipn reflecte<^ in, this, report is fdfr the Fiscal^Year 1972, 
*' > • * ' ' ' * \ / ' '-'^ *i • 

. ^^ ^ . • ^ . ; 

whi6h^.began July 1, 1971; and the^l 972 Summer Program,'^,;' / , ' 



\ 

Statement of- the Problem 



With the increasing demand for the qua^ty of educational opportunities 
in the United States, millions of dollars liave been appropriated by the 
. Federal Qoverranejit^for educational ptirposes, and large sums ^ve be en 
charted to tlxos^ endeavors conc.erAi:ng thej^education of deprived children. 
This would* seem to-^give sulficient evidence of an increasing national concern 
for'this problem: } « » * " ' v ' ^ ' . ' 

4 The educational prfi>gram for; migrant children v/as designed to improve 

the ed ucational opportunities of these children. One'^of th*^ provisions in 

' ^ . ' ^ v; . ^ ^ ^ - ' 

th€ applic5ation for a program grant required an evaluation of the, program 

in term^ ojf these purposes. ' . „ ' , •" . 

Purpose of the Evaluation ^\ • ^ I v 



The purpose of this evaluation. was to ascertain whether the program- \/ 
fulfilled the needs of rni grant. children in terms of the objectives which were 

stated previously in this^ report* losing the information^ available to the 

; ' ' . , • 

^val^uk^tors/ attempts \veje m adfiJ:o formulate conclusiona andinake inferences 

as to whether the funds allocated for this* program did, in fact, fulfill 

the expect'ation^or^theTprogram. - r?^^ . / ' 



, ''Gleo W. Mabr,ey, '^A'Study of the Effects of Selegted Factors* Upc?n 
Pai^ticipants in a, U.S. NDEA S'dmmer Institute for El eipfeiitary Teachers " 
.and^^Supervisors' of y>Ion-Urban Disadvantaged Youth'^ (Unpublished^PoctcJlrai 
dijsi^ef tation, University of Missouri, Coltgribia, ,1969)y -pp. ^4-5. - / 



Justification for the Evaluation 

^ This evaluation fs important^ be cause, of the'need/for iniormation in 
terms of specific results', and outcomes 'which rxiight be used^ warrant the , 

— * ' • > —J* ' 't ' ^ ' * ' ■ 4 

expenditure of future- publib- funds for this particular kind of program, 'and 
\ ,to identify methods and technlq^es^considered to. be 'effective in the. \ \ 
educatior^ of, migrant children. ^\ - .v;. " • ' n r . x 



The Scope ol the Evaluation 



" /. - .T;he;peii^d of titne cover'eU by \lxis Evaluation w^s-. July, 1, * 1971 1 

- . * r < .. \ • . . 

. through' Jvme 30-,^ 1^72, plus th'fe r^72 .Surrimer Program which'ended on or 

- ' ^ . ^-^^>'^.^' / ■ 
before Augas'riS, :19,72.i. ^\ \ \ ' * 

f ^While the mi^ant prpgr^im -was Resigned t<y serve th^ entire State 



of Mii^s^ouri,' tj;^is ^valuat^ion is focused primarily up olVwthe migrant chrl^Sren 
iA schools lortated in the feouthea^-t section of the^tate because^ this is 

: ^ \ ,^ ^ * . * . ' • ^ \. 

- * ' . ' \ ' ' ' ' 

v^^^Rere m^St of ;them are fou^nd. • ... * . 

'Sorn^ of thjg data usec^ in this evajluatioiv were -gathered at the beginning, •f^ 
8rom'e.during,\ and ^the- balance toward the end of the* 1971 -{72 Academic Year, v 
other .data utili&ed in the evaluation were obtained during the 1972 Summer\> 
. .Progryain. ' * ' 

Souro^ of Data » * ' v . ^ 

Da,ta fox* this^.evaluation were based upon information obtsCined from 
,ftite ^)^lsi^:8 and iiiterviews. Students, tutors, administrators, auf)ervisOry 



10 



pers.onnel, and parents were interviewed when on-the-spot visitation , 
- ' ' . '* « 

: occurred* . ' . ' 



'^.^ • In addition, the Migrant Center Staff, records,^ reports, and test 

o c \ . ' ' 

result^ were examined as a basis for verifying in^o^jj^ation gleaned from 
observations during visits and' interviews. 

* ' , , » " . V ' 

^ 4i \ Design gf the EvaluaAi dn-' 5' • 

This evaluation was designed to cover th^ 1971-72 Academic School 
Yi^aj and the 19^72, Summer Program in ordet tp reflect the impact that the 
• mrigrant program mighl have upon the peVforinance of the children of \ 
^ agricalturally-V^ated migrant laborers during this period of time, The '\\ 
' projected 'plan was ^ measure the learning levels of these children at the 
beginning of the 1971- 72 Academie Year, This would establish the base 
le\^el of their performance. Reading, spellings ^hd arithmetic were selected 
a's the ar^a of focus when reporting and examining pretest and posttest i^esults, 

' •••• ... A; . ^ ' 

\The second-^ha^se of J:he evaluati^Jrirwas to be* a<: comptis^^ 
po'sttest' results .in reading, spelling, and ^trithmetic of as many of these • 

.same children as possible." • ' 

» ♦ « ♦ ft 

Th'e^third ^ha^^ of this evaluatio'n-was to Be accomplished by examining 




^ various kinds of ^ata^hered on children who participated in the educational 
^ . programs ci>nduoted in'-various schabi districts Quiring the Summer of 1972; 

■ and in additroHj to repo:rting pr<fites%> and postte^results tn reading, spelling 

* ' ' • ' ' ' . ♦ 

. • and arithmetic, pupils^ attitudes swere assessed and the! difference between 



• 11 

the preratings and po^tratings were disclosed. The scale of|Student 
'Attitudes used may be found in Appendix A. • * 

. Students^included in this evaluation we re migrant childxen. Their 
ages ranged from one to seventeen yearns, and a total of 1,465 children 

» 

The pretest and posttest restilts were bctsed on dafa collected by 
use of the Wide Range Achievement Test, 

The instruments used to gather information for' this evaluation were 
generall^^^admrnistered to students in small groups. Test scorete and 
information obtained from^recprds, interview^, observation^pftc. , •comprise 
the bulk of the data used in this evaluation. ^ 

Where appropriate, test scores'and rating scale assessments were 
assemblfed by tutor, scHool district^i mraken down into grade levels, and 
prrocessed by the ^computer. Pretest and posttest^means were computed 
for treading, spelling, and arithrrietie^an^^^l^e results were compared. 
Likewise, the preratings and postratings of pupils* attitudes were cojjrtrasted. 

/ i 

Definition of Terms \ 



7f " 



ERLC 



Throughout this evaluation the t^rms^^ylow were used as defined: 



Program Grants The grant award of monies by the Federal 
Oriv*>rument to be used by the Missouri State Department of Education to 
improve the educational opportunities, of migrant children. 



20 



. 0.. • 12 



Migrant* Ql^ild. A migrant student is any chil,d who attehd'sxBt least 
\: ,;.™jp\s'chools during, the /ear as a jesult of his parents .or guardian moving 
. J ^to^seek* ojr acqui^l^^^imployment in agriculture AV «r.^.lat:ed 6ccupations which 

Incla'dje:' Food 'sfcirage and processing plants^*;fere4cfe^ius and elevators; 
/. r^.ftottltT^'fa^Tniing. and related activities; lumbering and related activities 
''^ iVand teansportation^^ ' ^ • fs 

Ivfigrant Teiacher and/or jlU^tor . One hired by the lofeal district and 
supported by this Migrant Center to instruct either singly or in small groups 
those migrant students in nee&^f special instruction. 

X Inservice Training. Special workshops conducted by the Migrant ^\,. . v 

^Center staff and attended by tutors and supervisory. personnel in charge of 

• • * ' • * 

• "migrant students within the district. ' 

ESEA .Coordinator. A member of the Missouri Department of Education i 
who has/been assigned general admihistratioii and supervision responsibilities 
in the state migrant program. 

Director. A haJU-time employee whose duties consisj; of directing and 

coordinating the migrant program for Southeast Missouri State University. 

•» 

In addition, the director is responsible for recommending local school districts, 
tb the State Department of Education foi* services {Provided by the Migrant 
J; Center. ^ . ' . ^ * 

Reading Clinician. One who diagnoses, reading difficulties and writes 
prescriptions for use by rnigrant teachers in correcting reading difficulities. 

- ilegister^d Nurse. An employee oT the Center who screens migrant ^ * 
cliildren f or health defect^, so^that theyma^y be referred to medical doctors, 

27 . • 
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. - . / 

dentists, optometrists, and others as the need arises. 

Social Worker, A staff member who works toward the development 
of a favorable attitude toward education by both parents and children. Th6 
social worker serves as a liasion contact between parents, children and 
schools, and provides whatever assistance possible. 

Librarian. A fully qualified (and certificated) person in library 
science who selects, catalogues, processes, and distributes source anci 
instructional materials. • • 

Coordinator. A staff member whose responsibility is to assist local 
school districts in ^hB identification of migrant children, updating records • 
of the^e childrjsii, and the general development of educational programs 
which includes supplementary services. 

Terminal Operator . ^ A trained Migrant Center staff .member who 
rejlays student data between schools and the National Migrant Data Bank 
iji Little Rock, Arkansas, via teletype. 

Guidance Counselor. One who collaborates with other discipline^ in 
utilizing his expertise in individualizing an educational {urogram for migrant 
• pupils and/or students based upon emotional, intellectual, and behavioral 
limits. Coordinates psychological-educational testing and relates the 
' ■ • » findings meaningfully to the reading clinician, social worker, health 
^ • liurse and school personnel. ' • 



ERIC 



. ' II. EXEMPLARY PROGRAMS 

Dulling the 197K72 Academic Year two programs which may 
considered ex^emplary were initiated. One program was optative in the 
senior high' school at Cooter, and the other was in the junior high school 
at Riscd. The main objective of both programs was ^preparation for the 
world of work. Therefore, since the "p:;ograms at Cooter*and Risco were 
quite similar in many wayei, the Cooter program is narrated in detail, and 
only those aspects of the Risco program which deviated substantially from 
the Cooter program are enumerated. . - ^ 

Developing Skills for Daily Living 

The teacher of migrant students, 'principal, and superinten'dent of 

schools develop'ed a vocational program.for nine seniors (five boys and four 

girls) in the -Cooter High School. These nine s eniors were considered to be 

low achievers. Their I.Q. 's.rang,ed from just above the requirement for 

special education to the high 80* s. The'ir average reading ability approxi- " 

mated th^ -fifth or s^ixth grade level.- In addition to vocational training, h 

' ' <■ 
special attention was given to reading, spelling, and mathematics. - 

• , The school d^ty ^as divided into six periods. Each period was sixty 

JCninutes long, and the nin^ seniors mentioned above spent two periods each. 

day.(third and atxth) with a teacher, of migr^ant studenfe^. ^ - . : 

The vocational program consJ^i^edr^X^oSice p^^ and mathematics 

for daily living. TReTeacher selected for this program Was qualified ta~ 



teach business educatijon subjects iticluding business mathematics. It was 
reasoned that a teacher with this particular'background would be more suited 

r 

to teach in this type program than^one with a mathematics background, since 
the obj-cqtive was to teach mathematics for daily living. Also,^ the business 
experience background of the teacher, of migrant students was an asset when 
teaching the migrant student* about the world of work. 

The time devoted to -office practice involved tasks that low ability 

students could be expected to perform. Office practice included ^he following 

* • ' * * ' 

. units. ' ' 

I . 

1. .Typing (have had two years pf typing^ 

i 

2. Ten key adding machine . ^ t 

3. Proofreading exercise . ^ , 

4. Use of 'the telephony 

3. Ditto. direct process^ duplicator ' ' ^ 

0. ' Producing mailable letters . * ♦ - ' 

' 7. Office communications system's * « * 5 . * 

8. Business fprms • , - x ' ' . * 

9. Office type typing ' • * * , 

10. Filing ' 

11, Seeking a secretarial position 

Mathematics for daily living included areas in which every citizen, 

\ _ 

regardless of his ability or Career possibilities, must achieve a minimum 
amount of px'oficicncy, Also^ the- study of this jBubject included topics that 





■ ' " ; - ■ • • ' 1 6 

were* of immediate interest to this pax^cular age group. ^ Tiie following units 
were included in the mathematics curriculum: . 

» t * 

'* ' ' ' . ■ ' ' • y 

1. Automobile ownership * • * . . 

2. Purchasing consumer goods 

s 

3. Personal income 

< 

4. Income tax 

5. Insurance / 

6. The cost of housing 

The above units were taught so that optimum opportunities to learh 
mathematics for daily living were made available to the participants. A 
detailed description of the courses of study for office practice and mathematics 
for daily living may be foun^ in Appendix B. 

Teacher-made tests were utilized to evaluate the effectiveness of the . 
program. A pretest was given in reading and mathematics. The results of 
the pretest in reading were used to determine student placement in the office 
'practice curriculum. The results of the pretest given in mathematics aided 
in the proper placement of the students involved in ihlf mathematics progreim. 
Also, both the reading anci mathematics tests were used as a diagnostic tool 
to determine reading and mathematics deficiencies, and special effort by the 
teacher was then directed toward overcoming discovered deficiencies. The 
results of these tests may be found in Appendix C. 

In addition to providing educational opportunities in the areas outlined 
previously, the school has plans to assist the nine migrant students involved. 



in obtaining employment iipfon graduation from high school. 

■ / 




^ / / n- 

c 

Pre « Vocational Tutorial. Program 

The Risco Junior High School, assisted by the staff of the Migrant 
Center, developed a pre-vocational course of study for three low-ability A 



■'I 



junior high students (one boy and two girls), 5ach student spent two' hours 

J 

daily with the teacher of migraot students. Again, the emphasis, was on 

J' ' 

those aspects of reading and mathematics necessary to prepare one for the 
world of work. Following may be found examples of the subject matter taught: 
1. How to use the telephone 

2; Making application for a Job * ^ . • 

3. How "to get along on the job 

4. Payroll deductions (social security, federal incorne tax, atat^ 
income tax, .insurance, etc.) , ^ %J 

5. Payroll 

6. Vacation time, sick leave, sick pay, etc, 

7. Map reading 

8. Malting change - 

The boy Involved in this program moved to Bernie, Missouri, 
during the school year. As a folldw-up the^ Migrant Center staff members 
contacted Bernie school officials and continued to supply tl>e same matj^rials 
so that the continunity of his program was maintained. 

Plans have been made to provide additional tutorial help for these 
stud#*m-fl fhruogh th#» aehior high school years. Beautician training for the 
two girls is under consideration, . ^ 



UI. CHILDREN SERVED - " 

The children served were those whosjfe parents were involved in 
Seasonal agricultural activities. Because/ of the migratory pattern established 
by these families, the children were unattle to attend a school regularly 
•throughout the entire academic year/ 

The following school districts indicated that they had participants 
enrolled in the Migrant Program during the 1972 Fiscal Year or 1972 Summer 
Program: Bell City, Bernie, California, Campbell, CarroUton, Caruthers- 
ville 18, Charleston, Clarkton, Cooter, Delta R-V, Dexter, Doniphan, East 
Prairie, Gideon, lhl^mo-Sc9tt City, 'Jackson, Lafayette Co. R-X, Lexington, 
Licking, Malta-Bend, Monett, Mountain View-Birch Tree, Naylor, Neely- 
ville. New Madrid, Nodaway-Holt, ^ North Pemiscot, Ora^, Pemiscot C-7, 
Pemiscot Co* R-III, Puxico, Richland R-IV, Ripley Co. R-IV, Risco, 
Senath, South Pemiscot, Southland Consolidated, Summersville, Tarkio, 
Twin Rivers, Van Buren, and Zalma. 

The ^/Ligrant Center offered a variety of services to the schools that 
enrolled migrant students such as: Tutorial; health; reading clinician; library 
facilities and summer school. Any of the students enrolled in the program 
received tutorial benefits, 

Using the Student Enrollment Transmittal Form (SET) and the Uniform 
Migrant Student Tran^fer-Fqrm which are forms designed to assist in the 
collecting and storing of information in the National Migrant Data Bank at 

33 ' . ^ 



Little Ro*<;k/ Arksfhsa^V 4, 43.4 children/. whose ^ges ragged from^one through. 

seventeen, v^.ef.e identified and designate^J^as niigria'nts/i,n!the Stat'^^ 

for the Fiscal Year 1972, ^ Of 'significance ^heiajct fhat.thia figurei's not 

an estimate, bat the actual numbed of -migrant' xihildreri enrolled, in the ' . ' 

schools in Missouri 'for which records Were transmitted to the Data.B?ink. ' 

While the s>e students ai>d their parents rr\a)5>ndt he a part of ^ **rhigraij.t 

stream" as s'uch> they da engage ib seasonal agricultural activities in the 

various areas.. This has resulted in fr^qCient movement, 'both interstate 

and ii^rastate. Also, many of thes^ 'migrant families join ihe so , called 

/'migrant stream" 'into other states during. the sunome^:', particularly, if the^^ 

cotton or soybean crop is not good,"^ and then they returx>:td Mis^duri (their 

**. * - 

home base), when work thete is finished. . , ^ /" • ' 

' * ■ ' . . . 'I " , * 

• D^.ta indicates that these children were, scattered throughout th^, state 

* and enrolled in a number of schools.. HoweYer> approxinriatery ninety percent 

of the migrant children involved in 'this report wer e located in the Tenth 

Congressional Distri<;t, and slightly rhore than sixty percent were located 

in the '^Bootheel" counties. of Pemi-s cot arid Dunklin. Figure I is k map of 

Missouri showing the area of concentration of these children by county. ' 

The initial identification of these migrant children -was basically the 

responsibility of school personnel' in the various school districts. However, 

those responsible for identificSttion received considerable assistance.. For 

example, Mr. John T, Lawrence, a member of the staff of the Misspur'M^tate* 

Department of Education and the person responsible for cooxdinating Public 
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; Law 89-,10 as' amended,^ ^mailed a cdinrnunication to'all superintendents of, 

schools In the "State explaining the program available for all.naigrant children 
"in thp State and requested assiatanc^.ii) locating the^e^childxen, ■ \ * 

■ Personnel froiri the Migrant fiducatioxtal^erYices and Records Center, . 
^Iso conducted t,horough surveys and worked with the various, school districts 
in identifying and locating the.se* children! ; * 

After'^pupila were enrolled, in the fichools and identified as children of 
migrant agrici^ltural worHers, the Migrant Center was ^contacted, .At this 
point a Terminal Operatoor, who wals trained tq transmit ahd obtain infor- 
' matioii f rom the Data Banlc, assembled past school records, family datcu* 

health records, etc^, pertjainirig* tc? the new students at the Center, and - 

**'V* , at.' 

^ ti;ansrijitted or deli'/ered this informaticjn to the receiving school. In some 
instance-^j 'since the establishment, of the Data P^nk,* pertinent information 
relative to the childrep who were moving from one school to another*, was. 
relayed to the Cejiter pxior to their enroUment in a particular school. This 
~ infpripation was then promptly transmitted to the receiving school. 

When the 'needs of migrant children were established/ services not 
available from any other. source were provided through the Migrant^Educa- 
tional Services and Records C'ente'r. While the degree to which the available 
personnel, eqyiprnent, and materials were utilized in the educational ^ 



^pxograms of these children was left to the local school district, everyeffort 
\^as made by the entir.e staff at the Center to see that ^'dequate services were 
provided' For example, a Jotal of 1, 110 children were enrollfsd in the* 



'ttutoxial pxogirai^^', 262 cjiildr^were provided* with\e^lth' services, 
355, children piarticlpated in summer schoolx^rog^arns which were eithex 
•fully or pa.rtly financed by the, program grant to the^State of Missouri for 

the e.ducattOji of mig^rant children. In.addition, the reading clinician worked 

' ^ • ' ' > . > ' * • \ ^ / 

• • - « , , , . . , / . 

with migrant children in thirty-two school distlricts, ^nd it|structional 

'* ' . * ' I >. ' >^ 

materials '(teachinlg aids or library {jooks) were supplied oft a regular basirif 
to thirty-four school districts for use in J;he tutorial programs or in class-* 
rooms where migrant children were being tSugfit. 



Xable I gives-2^ breakdown* of thejse services by school di]itrict and 
by type. . ' " • ^ . r . , ' ^ ^ • 
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IV., GRADE PLA (Cement 



Each schpol, participating in the Migrant Program*, assigned children 
on the basis of information recorded on their past scTiool records, grade 
cards, teacher judgenn^nt, and te^t results. The following standardized 
tests -were utilised: Stanford Achievement Test,' Wide'Range Achievement 

. Test, Metropolitan Achievenvent Test, California A chieveinent Test, Stanford 

if ' ' 

Bin^t Intelligence Test, V/eschler Intelligence Testfor Children, and' the 

Peabody Picture Voeabularjr Test. , 

I* 

The criteria used to" determine grade placement were found to be 
satisfactory and effective in most cases. Only a few schools experienced 
any problems at all which may have been tracfeable to the procedure used 

^in grade placement, hawever, these were minimal and readily overcome. 
For example, one scheduling problem wa^ noted and another involving grade 
placement require^ retesting. In both instances these problems were 
resolved through services rendered by the Migrant Center. / 

Data indicates tnat, of thje total number of students who receiyed some 
type of service frpm the Migrant Center, eight-tenths of one^rcehjt were 
enrolled jin special education, eighteen percent in ungraded classrooms, four 
and four-tgntfts pqrcentin kindej^garten classes, sixty-^ight percent in 

^ gr^es one through rix,' fifteen perx:ent in grades seven through eight, and 
ten por\;eiit: in gradf*« nine thrcjugh twelve. * 
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The placement of elementary^ school children did iWt pose as^mjiny 
problems as did the olacepient of l^igh school students* Because of 
^graduation requirements and frustration experienced in certain subjects, 
it was often difficult to keep high school students, enrplled and ' 
in school, ^ , * ^ 
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Since each scbobl system assigned 
criteria" used in pla'cijigjJl-anroU^ stad^^s 
Jrpm scho(^ljt5:.s-chool. ow^verTto m s ; c liu c djJjjii ^ K : t TT c r ?^ceT\^s ta te appi!oval 
they must maintain a teacher-pupil ra*La,,npt^in extess^of one to thirt^or 
AAA rating, one to thirtyrfive fpr AA rating and one to forty for an A rating. 
Therefore, the tea^iejL=-pupiV ratio was at 6r^rya«f"one of these categb^e^ 
depen'diiig' on the rating of the school yliere the^migrants were enri 

Whien the migrant cj^ildren w^re assigned tp,.,3,pjex:ia4--'tufot'8, provided by 
funds-made available through £}SEA, as amendetJ ina966, for help in either 
reading/ arithmetic, science, or social studies, *itAvas possible tg decrease, 
the ^teacher -pupil r'atio to ah average of four and seven^tenths .of one percent' 
per period for approximately .one hour daily/ * / 

* Table II reports the average number of migrant students for the regular 
school year with y/hopi each tutor wo-rked by school district and^by grade. 
When examining this table, it should be remembered that rpigrant childre'n 
and their par^ents a^re mobile^^nd that it is impossible to develop a tutorial 
program; w^ich will remain Constant throughout the school year. 
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:A-pproxim^tg@^S-migran,t students werj&^nrolled in the 1972 
Summer Program ih eight school^^TS^trrcfca^ One^golsrt-oL^is program was 



to maintain a teacher-pupil ratio not in excess. p£ one to fifteen. When the 
additional staff provided by the Migrant Center was considered, the teachej 
pupil ratio for miglrant children was in some instances one to one, and in 
no Instance was the ratio greater than one to five. 

JjjJTable III may be found the number of migrant students enrolled in 
the 1972 Summer ProgramJDx^district and grade^leyeL 



Vl" INTER-.RELATI0NS'HI]^WITH the REGUIoAR title I PROGRAM' 

V 

All of rtie eligible"- migrant students, who partiQipated in the migrant 
program, attended the public schools. From a sample of thirty-three schools 
it was found that 2, 109 migrant children were reported as" participants in five 
migrant activities- -Table IV, Of this number 1, 263 were in'tutorial activities; 
1, 465 received educational materials from the migrant material center^ 148 
received the services of the Diagnostic Team; 359 received health assistance 
and 355 participated in migrant summer school programs? 

0 TABLE IV • • 

PARTICIPATION IN MIGRANT ACTIVITIES FY -'72 ' . 

Total Educational Diagnostic 

No. Nxigranta Tutorial uVtaterials Team Health Summer 
2,109 ,1,263 ^ 1,455 148 359 355 

Participation in regular Title I activities involved 1, 380 migM^it 
students out of the 2, 109 total participants. This accounts for some sixty- 
two percent of the total participa^tion. highest instructional participation was 
in4h^area of i^eading with 30 students. ^ Health, library, and guidance partic- 
ipation w3is 599, 333, 304 respectively. There were other Title I instructioial 
service activities in which students were involved. Table V reflects their ' ' 
participation in these activities, , . • ' 
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Because of the involverr^ent of som^ migrant students In both migrant- 
and Title I activities, local respondents were questioned whether it would be 
possible for some of the^migrant activities. t6"h.e absorbed by the regular 
Title I program, ajj^J therefore, "free some of the rraVrant f^nds currently 
being used as .implied above for additional migrant servicesxnot npw. 

available. Niiie oi^ the schools reporti^ag said, '^y^s", and the rekiatnder 

I ' ' ' \ * 

indicated that this would not be possible. In general thosS respondiny**yes»^ 

- \- ^ ' 

•were schools which received a limited amount of service through the migrant 

*• '^♦^ 

program. In a few cases Title I carry over money was available. The need 
for additional cooperation between the Migrant Educational Center and the . 
•State Department of Education to more clqsely coordinate the effc^rts of the 
^two programs, and thus, avoid duplication was quite evident.., 

The Migrant Educational Center provides specialized services V{hich 
may npt be provided when only lacal Title I funds are utilized. 
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VII. COORDrrsfATION WITH OTHER NON-TITLE I ^PROGRAMS . 

On the basis of the information reported by local educational agencies 
conducting migrant activities, it 'is apparent that there should be better 
coord^atiDn betwee^'^m'^rant activities and other agency programs -within 



districts. According to these reports' the majority of the s.pec^al health'n^ed 

;(2>|;^local Title; I stufents were provided^'either through migrant or Title I 

activities. Due to the ^creased availability^of free lunches irligrant children 

were able to obtain the' needed food serviced* through .regular school channels. 

In some instances k void was found in some! of the. services a'vailable. 

The problems inhe^^ent were dependent upon tKe number of migj^ant children 
* * * ♦ * ^ 

conc^trated in a particular di&trictl Effort should be increased toward * 
providing additional services (where needed) to migl*ant <!liildren either 
through: the rnigrant program activities or through regular school activities,* 
and the migrant program staff sl^ould provide consultative services and ^ 
supplemje^ntary materials. Summer prograips, i»<j^ordinated with regular 
Title I summer school programs which concehtrates on deficiencies of . « 
migrant children, should be encouraged and continued. 

^ Perljap^one of the greate^st needs in the way of coordination is to work 
pnore closely with school and ^her community organizations to reduce the 
hfome-schbol communication gap. Parents of migrant children often are 
reluctant" to seek meals or other needed services for their children^ 



upon review of this situation two"" 



iclusiqns are^e^ident: 



The basic needs of migirknt children w>>^;e':generaliy 
being met through the. varix)as progr^rasni operation 
within the local school districts. ^ 



\ 



School officials may not be aware of either the rj&s^ui: 
avaiVable qr the participation of migrant qhildren^io^^ 
othei: ^genc>.a^tLvlties-^itWn,th^ comnjunity 
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VIII. INSERVIffE TRAINING 



Inservic.e woxUshops fo^, migrant tutors were conducted by the Migrant 
Center staff upon request/ The se"^ workshops wei%e centered aypund social- 



logical and psycholQ^ical factors associated w^h migrant youth and ^echniqaes 



of teaching n^igrant students. .Th^ Centejr alap he^ld work^t^s for the pmr^ose 
of clarifying the records sysfeem. In addict ioft to tft^^woVkshopV^hich were 
conducted forteacherfe, soriie v/gr^«^al$^ a^rrange.d for supportive p^^rsohnel. 
School* nurses, te,acher aides and home-schpdlrcoordinators were Ln^^ud'ed. 
These workshops were custo^jraze^ to meet the unigue r.equirements of the ^ 
xegion ox'schbol district^served. • ' ^ 

A total of eleven one-day workshops v/ere conducted by the iViigrant 
CeAter staff at eleven different locations. Three wbrkshops involved reading, 
four involved arithrrietic, and four involved record keeping and interpretation.^ 
The outlines which majr^be found in Appendix D illustrate the kind of- ^ , 
activities ;which were covered iK the v^^orkshops. t . 

Table VI identifies each workshop by type; target group, place, date, 

■ \ 

timp, numrber pairticipating, and in some ijistances an evaliicitipn of the Results. 

All of the workshops, except those pertaining to records, were evaluate^ oh 
. a ten-point scale. Ten<^as excellent, and one was poor. A copy of the \ 

w^kshop evaluation fdrjqj^ay be'found in Appendix E. The last five ^^olumns 
^ of Table VI show the me'an score for each of the five categories responded to' " 

by the workshop participants. ' * '* 
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The mean for each item was eight or above with the efxceptioti of the 
beginning tinies and length of the workshops. These were set by local <j 
administrators. The reasons why these two areas received a lowey ratings 
are not khpwn. In the past the workshops were held after school hours which 
could account fOr'a low rating then. However, during the 1972 Fiscal Year ' 
the* workshops were conducted during regular school hours arid during the 

regular school day, * 

' * ^ — : . . / . 

Migrant Center staff members attended professional meetings and 

*• ■ * 

participated in inservice training. The area coordinator from Little Rock, 
Arkansas, visited the Center at Cape Girardeau, Missouri, at least twice 
during the year» ^ These visits included inservice sessions with the Terminal 
Operators, discussions wkich centered around keeping and using records of 
n^igrant children. * • , 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act Coordinator from the 
State Department of Education, the State Director, and the Migrant Center 
Coordinator giltended a two-day workshop in Lincoln, Nebraska, It was 
conducti^d by pei-sonnel headquartered at the Data Bank. It dealt with the 
record keeping system, and the information recorded on the records. The ^ 

i 

workshop was designed fof two different groups of people. One aspect of the 
workshop was designed primarily for directors and/ or administwtors of 
migrant programs, and the other was for terminal operators. The State 
Director attended-the meeting designed for administrators, and the 
Coordinator participated in the one involving record keeping, etc. \ 



The cTiief terminal operator and twp of the Migraxxjb^C.^nt^^^H^ecret'aVies 
attend^rd a two-day v/orkshop inXittle Rock, Arkansas, This workshop 
involved the operation of the terminal and ttie resolution of problems 
Telay.ve to the reco/d keeping^^stem. 




er Center personnel' attended workshops as follows: 

■ , ' ^ ) 

1. Reding Clinician^ One week workshop in Detroit- -National 
GTonvention of the International Reading Society. 

Counselor: One week workshop in Chicago- -I^ational 
Meeting of Guidance Counselors, 

3. Reading Clinician and MigrantjGoordinator- -One-day 
workshop at Broseley, hiis^ouri, on the Audiometer. 

4. All Center per sonnel- -Two-day Kindergarten workshop ^ 
sponsored by Southeast Missouri State University. 



IX. NONPUBUC SCHOOL PARTICIPATION 



There was little, if any at all, nonpublic school participation in the 
Migrant Program in the school districts reviewed in this area. This ifi 
probably because there are relatively few nonpublic schools operatijig in 
the areas^ of this State in which there i^^^^great concentration of migrant 
children. However, nonpublic schools are'awar^ of the availability of the 
services rendered through the program, and the criteria used in identifying* 
and classifying migrant children. ; 
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A. DI^EMINATION 



Th^ orimary need and value of dissemination activities is to acquaint 
the local schools with the progranis available to school districts enrolling % 
migrant children/ acquaint instr-uctors who have migrant students with 
special methods that might be used to instruct these children, an^ to share 
soecific mxethods'^which niay be used by son^e school districts which may 
be adaptable for use in others. 

Primarily, information relative to the rnigrant program was diss«mi- 
nated through workshops and meetings conducted by the Migrant Educational 
Center staff. Sixty- nine teachers oarticipated in workshops, when specific 
instructional methjpds for migrant children were discussed and analyzed. 

Also, inform'ation was made available to the public schools through 
Migrant Educational Center staff. membej contacts on an individual basis. 
The Migrant Center staff was always Available fdr-assista^nce whcnproblems 
arose. , - * ^ 



• " Dissemination to ^he public through news media was'limited. Scliool] 
newspapers were occasionally used io ioform the public of the various 
migrant activities. Iviqnett ^nd E^st Pxairie seenved to be the only districts 



1 



in which a large amount of information appeared in the local newspaper 



/■ 
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XI. COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 



All segments of the community were invited and urged to become 
involved in the Migrant Program, and many communities offered a variety 
of services to enhance the program. 

In some con.munities local businesses provided field trips for the 
students. In others, however, local service clubs purchased clothing, 
shoes, and glasses for migrant children. Community organizations, such 
as Delta Area Economic Opportunity Corporation and the Office of Economic 
Opportunity supplied clothing, and local citizens provided transportation for 



children who needed medical service. The Citizens A dvTsdrx Council and 

\ 

local Parent Teacher Association oublicized the migrant program. 

Parents of migrant children were frequently Tnvit^d--a-nd-_uxg-ed--t0- 



become' actively involved in the pzic^gram Resigned to benefit their children. 
Par ents_werke(i :^ith nurses to plan and carry out health services on an 
individual basis. 
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All. PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 




An outstanding pontribution to the effectiveness of the migrant program^ 
may be found in the development and maintenance of the migrant record ~ 
system, and the transfer system^which involves the Migrant Data Bank. 
However, any good program has attendant problems and the r^sQiid system 
/ is no. exception* Unless records 'Sire maintained and frequently updated their 
'^luC is decreased. Also, it cannot be shown that services have been* 

rendered unless the proper entires are made on these records, If migiugj^^- 

>- 

children cannot be identified, and if the se 

r 

verified by recoi;ds, then the rationale for 
been greatly minimized. ^ 
In a few instances some difference of opinions relative to the effective- 
ness of the record system was noted. The Migrant Center 'CooTdinatoi^lewed 
the oroblem as one involving a lack of understanding on the part of the people^ 
in tlie schools who were responsible for reporting the necessary basic d^tta 
which is recorded on the records. For example, it was dis 

I 

some instances information was placed on the migrant^^ could not 

be fed into the computer be<^aui3e of impi'opi^ coding, or because no space 
>X?a8 provided for the information obtained froni tho^e reporting for the schools 

The tutors who were'r^sponsible for seeing that the records were 
complete, viewed the problem differently. The following points ^were made 
by them: 

59 . ^ • • 






1. The time la^'se. botween the initiartion of an enroU- 

^ment transmittal, and the retuwi of a student's record, 
.^^could be minimized, if the current procedure for*^ handling 
mt^ant student records was modified. This would tend 
to insure that the handling of transfer records. would 
Continue to be done quickly and efficiently. ^ 




The^^cord system could be more eff<jctiye, if additional 
-flexibility in the amount and kind of data placed on the 
transfer roc^twrd were permitted. 



3. Req^uire only that-tiiffa from a tutor which is to be transmitted. 

4. Jii^t pi^jrilaps the. total number of transactions currc^ly 
rieed^^tojipdate reJ:^o^^s .could be reduced. 

Tliejfcutors'a^r^^^d^fe^^ to a lack of understanding (on their 

part) of hbw,.th^^^o?tis system operates. 



ii recommendation wfti,cJ>might help resolve the above pipoblems may 
well be an improved method of teaching the proper procedure for record 
keeping, interpretation, etc. , to those delegated the responsibility for 
reporting and recording data. The completion of the actuaLforms used in 
the program in a workshop situation could very well be a practical solution. 
Ji coaqcrted effort on the part of the Iviigrant Center staff de^i^ned to inform 
all people involved in record keeping procedures and how the entire sYfi^m 
wor4cB would be valuable and hs^-pful. /m increased emphasis on the ^ 
importance of reco^:d^"iceeping and a greater ?.warene8S of tutors about the 
ligrant record system ^should increase the effectiveness of 
*iS^jpro^ram^ ' ^ ' ^ 
Mr. Jim.V/ilson, Area Coordinator, Migrant Student Jlecord Transfer 
System, of the Data Bank in Little Rock, Arkansas, generally considered 
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his serra-annual visit's to the terminal site'located i-n Cape Girardeau, 
Iv^issouri, jane of pleasure, even though they were official visits, because 
the^teWiinal operators seldom 'had problems, and they were constantly 
endeavoring for "perfection in the system of record keeping and the various 
Other areas of respon|^ibility for which they were^cnarged. , 

' A letter from Mr. Wilson relative to his latest visit to the Migrant 



Cehter. may be found in Appendix F. 





'XIII. SPECIAL ARKAS 

Under the caption entitled, "Exemolary Programs, which may be . . 
found in Section II, two pre- vocational progi^afris which were in operation 
during the, 1971 -72 School Year were discussed in some detail. Involved* 
\ras a program at the junior high level and one at the senior high levfeL 

Students enro^lled in these two programs were l6w ability and/or 

achievers. The primary objectives in both cjases were'preparation for 

*' * " ' ' * » 

daily'living and the world of work. The services described in Sjection II of» 
this report were supplementary to those provided irt'the regular educational 
program of the school. Services in the handicapped areas involved both 

1 

physical and mental. Such services as tonsillectomies, dental work, hearing, 

aids, glasses, and physical examinations were provided. * I 

<^ Some of the special areas and the services provided in eadh category 

are listed below: * * \ 

^ Testing and 'Diagnostic Services^ A diagnostic team consisting of a 

.Guidance Counselor, Reading Clinician, and Social Worker was available 

upon request. The primary purpose of this team wals to rajake an educational 

assessment of migrant students, who are not realizing their potential^. After 

assessing a child's difficulties the team prescribed written recommendations 

for helping the child. The staff then worked with teachers of migrant 

\ * - . 

children in implementing their recommendations. Priority for this service 



Jfas given to^first- year migrant children, however. A copy oi^he refer^^aL 

fdi^^m u?ed may b,e found in Appendix ■ • 

H^^lth Services . Health services for migrant children are prpvi^ed 

through the Migrant Program when other sources, both school and community, 

have been exhausted. Health policies, types of services a>^ilable, and forms 

for referral may be found in Appendix H. 

Guidance &nd Counselj/ng Services. Cne of the staff members at the 
^» 

Migrant Center is a certified guidance counselor. This person is available 
upon request for the purpos.e pf assessing emptional, intellectual, and 
behavioral lirfiits of migrant' students who demonstrate extraordinary 
problems. A copy of a form used wfien obtaining information for use in the 
counseling phase of the Migrant Program may be found in Aopendix I. 

StJcial j/orker. A social worker is available upon request to assist 

■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ 

w*ith home visitation. The. primary purpose of this service is to help 
develop better cooperation between(the Schools and parents of migrant 
children, ancfto assist the children m elevating their educational 
achievement in school. 



XIV. CONSTRUCTION AND ^QUIPMENT 

Schools operating within the framework of thelyiigrant Center tutorial 
program did not request funds for the construction of classroom space. 
These schools furnished the necessary^faciUties and-^ti4ri^4^s. I^ somfe 

cases facilities were found to be sub- standard. However, * basic services 

\ 

were being rendered reasonably effective even though this condition existed. 
Because the migrant tutorial program was one of the more recent federal 
programs to be adopted by locaP^chool districts many of them (school 
districts) were hard pressed to finds^uitable space. Since cl^s^es were 
small (6 to 8), all schools were able to p^^ovide fairly suitable quaiH^rs in 
which teachers could conduct classes, 

Instructional equipment wai also furnished* l^y;U)cal school districts. 
Movie, overhead, and opaque projectors were available\for use in most 

_v 

classrooms in which migrd^t children were tStught. Filmsu?^]^ ixiachines, 
. controlled readers, tape ^trcord^s, recdrB players and many ot^h^ items 
were provided. 

Southeast Missouri Staf^ University provided facilities for thor, 
E^uc/ational Services and Records Center, This facility is a six- room house 

■ '/ . . • ' - • . 

, adj^ce,nt to. the University's campus. Generally speaking, the facility meets 
the/needs of the staff quite well, however/ the lighting system is* poor and 
adequate storage space is lacking.- Additional space rs also needed for staff 
conferences. 4 _ . . 
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.Since most. schools provide their own basic equipment, the Migrant 
Center has not found it necessary to purchase much equipment which is 

considered standard m most instructional programs,. Some equipment which 

- ^ \ . ! " - 

was not available for use in mfbst schools wgis purchased, however. Qne 

such item is a v.idecon.tclevlision fey^Cem composed of 'a |)recision video 

recorder, two cameras, fcqr television. monitors, microphone mixer and 

two microphones.^ \ 



XV ; * SUPPOR^TIVE SERVICES 



Supportive, services which include making available adequate ^bod, , 
needed clothing/ and health care (niedieal, dental, visual, etc.) were* 
provided to migrant children as needed. 

These services were supplementary and they were offere^d only aft er al l 

k _ 

other community, church, service clubs, and school sources has been 
exhausted, "» ^ ; . • 

Diiring the 1972 Fiscal Year the supportive services rendered were 
available to all migrant children. However, not all these children availed 
themfl^^elves of the opportunity to take advantage of the supportive services. 

Table VI indicates the number of children involved, and the kind of 
health services rendered through the Migrant Program during the 1972 Fiscal 
Year to migrant childr,en in numerous school districts in Southeast Isaissouri. ^ 

A brochure explaining the health services available for migrant children 
was sent to^.each school district. Schools eligible, to participate in the program 
were supplied with Health Referral Forms to be used for any child needing 

health services* ' p 

The project nurse cooperated* with local school nurses and teachers in 
conducting physical examinations, visual screening, dental examinations, 
and the issuance of dental kits. 
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XVI. PROGRAM INTEGRATION 

Some examples of the way Migrant Program activities were incorpo- 

rated into the xegular school program follow: 

1. Tutorial services were available to each migrant child in 
a^ddition to the instruction available through the regular 
school program. 



2^ Another phase of integration involved smooth communications 
between the regular classroom teacher and/?he3tutor of 
migrant children relative to the educational problems of. 
these children, 

3, When a migrant child moved into a local school district 

and was assigned to a classrooni, the teacher, the counselor, 
and the tutor determined his educational needs. The tutor 
then gave him daily individual instruction in the areas of 
reading and/or arithmetic. The regular classroom 
teacher and the tutor cooperatively plannecj'^a proglram to 



fit a child's particular needs. 
< J- 
In some instances schools found it difficult to provide tutorial services 

for chFldren. However, i'n some cases this.was overcome by various means, 
A few schools discontinued a scheduled recesi^ in order to^ provide auxiliary 
services which included tutorial services'for migrant children. Lines of 
communication between the building principal-, regular classroom teacher, 
tutor, and Coordinatbr from the Migrant Center seemed to very 
functional; and those invjolved seemed to feel that thi's free and open commu- 
nication resulted in a smoath union of the migrant* and regular school program 

Upon enrollment of a migrant child in a school it was the. resporisibility 
of tVe local school to assess the child's cony^tence in the various academic 
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area^s. If It were determined that he needed special help,, he was 
placed with a tutor of migraht children. The achievement test results, which 
in many instances were diagnostic in nature, were given to the tutor who used 
them as a basis for gaining greater insight into and understanding of the 
problem areas involved. After the child was placed in the migrant program, 
discussions by the regular teacher and tutor of migrant children were held 
periodically relative to hjrs progress. If additional problems wore discovered 
by either the tutor or the regular teacher, discussions were initia^ted by 
either party as the nee4 arose. * . • - / 

Auxiliary services such as counseling, the health program, j speech 
therapy^nd others provided by the school were ^Iso available to the migrant 
child. Often civic organizations were asked by the school to provide funds 
for clothing, glasses, hearing aids, etc. , for children, arid in some cases 
the child was a migrant. The migrant program, the school, and other agencies 
collaborated in raising funds to meet the unique needs of migrant children. 
The school lunch program made available free lunches to the migrant child, 
and breakfast, if the school was operating a breakfast program. 

Regular and supportive services which wore provided by the schools for 
all children were also* available to migrant children. It was generally found 
that thJ programs provided for migrant children were as good or superior 
to those provided for other children. 

It was evident that the Migrant Center and the administration of the 
schools involved had made a cr^cefted effort to inte^;t4te the migrant 
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program into the regular school program. 

The inservic6 training program for teachers and tutojs of migrant 
children were developed in close cooperation with the superintendents 
Und principals of participating schools, and it supplemented their regular 
training programs. » 
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XVIL STRAFF UTILIZATION 

Ari 'enthusiastic, well-o^^ified, and efficient staff was found hard at 
work implementing the i/agrant Program of Missouri, They are housed neaf^ 
*he campus of S^j*tneast Missouri State University, Their duties are many 
and variBd. Below may be found a breakdown of the major duties performed 
by various^ staff members: 

1. The duties pf the teacher aidBs included the supervision of 
playgroun?3 and othei* non-instructional areas; preparation ^ 
of inMructionai materials and equipment; assisting students 

in learning situations under the supervision and direction 
of"the regular classroom teacher; assisting in the com- 
pletion of records and reports; did clerical work; and 
perform^ed many bther- r^outine duties. 

2. The project secretaries and terminal operators performed ^ 
duties common to these areas. The operation of the migrant 

'1. , record system, the materials center, and other secretarial 

work were performed very "efficiently by thes.e staff members. , 

3. A guidance counselor, reading clinician, and social worker 
prpvided a nucleus fo» a diagnostic team which was avail- 
able to all schools upon request. This team was used to 
make axi edudational assessment of migrant students who 
were found to be below their potentiair After an assess- 
ment of the child's difffculties was made the team prescribed 
remedial treatment designed to assist the child in making 
normal growth and development. 

4. The Center health nurse worked with local school nurses 
in providing various typ^s-of health services to the 
migrant child. ^ 

■ ^ — • 

5. The librarian selected, catalogued, processed, and distri- 
buted an abundance of source and instructional materials 
(software and hardware). 
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The Director' performed well the many administrative 
duties devolved upon him such as directing the personnel 
employed at the Center; seeing that the appropriate 
records -were kept; that all reports were properly' 
prepared; maintained constant contact with the Stat^ 
Department of Education; anrf plaitoed and executed 
♦ the type of leadership needed for an outstanding 

^ program. 

7. , The professional staff was used as follows: 

a. To conduct programs designe'd to acquaint' 
schopls with thq, project ♦ 

b. To conduct>iA8ervice educational workshops 
^ for teachers and teacher aides ^" 

c. To assist with the identification of migrant 
children 

d. To update records of migrant. children 

The Coordinator visited the tutorial programs in operation in the 

« - - ** 
various schools. His main purpose was to serve as a liaison between the 

Migrant Center and the tutors of emigrant children. In addition, he was 

always available to the tutor for assistance and , consultation concerning the 

instructional program. A schedule of the Coordinator's monthly visitations 

may be found in Appendix J. , 



X^VJII. NEW PROGRAKl 




During the 1972 Fiscal Year^ur new programs were initiated in 
^cooperation with the Delta C-7, East Prairie, New Madrid, and Pub^o school 
districts. The Delta C-7 program involved a six week foreign language 
cultural enrichment program; the East Prairie innov^on involved pre- school 
children; the New Madrid program involved a special attempt in locating 
migrant children; and the Risco program involved aa experiment with a 
pre-vocational pilot program. A rather succinct description of each follows: 

.Delta C-7 . . 



j The migrant program in the Delta C-7 School District was cooperatively 
planned and organized by the Migrant Center staff, teachers* and school 
administration of the local school district. 

The innovative six weelcJ'oreign Language Cultural Enrichment Program 
was partially funded by money availeCble through the Migrant Center. Fifty- 
seven children were enrolled in grades one through six in this program, and 
their ages ranged from six to twelve* Thirty-nine were migrant children. 
The staff included two teachers and eighteen high school graduates who 
served as tutors. 

Because recent high school graduates were utilized as teachers it was ' 
necessary to conduct several workshops for them to learn how to work 
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' ■ ) 
effectively with this type of child* The fully/qualified and certificated 

teachers not only qonducted a three-day workshop for tlxem prior to the 

beginning of the p;rogram, but also conducted three workshops during the 

six-week period that the program was'iii operation* 

The purposes of this program were mariyfold* It was an adventure in 

sight and sound with cultural experiences in art, music, and the Spanish 

language. It exposed migrant children vicariously to cultures different from 

their own; perhaps created an inter esihalearning the Spanish language; and 

the teachers were able to give these students nlqre individual attention than 

they normally were able to give them during the regular school year. 



The children shared^ numer 



us experiences? They learned Mexican 



folk songs, Ranees, and learned i;o accompany themselves on simiple rhythm 
instruments! On the last day of school the children presented^ fiesta which 

i ' ^ 

involved the musip, etc* , they had learned* 

In preparation for the fiesia the children constructed in their ^trt 



classes a lifesize Mexican village including a house, market plac-e, and a 

church. They also made papier-rffiche' animals, beads, paper flowers, 
» 

dried-apple doUs dressed in colorful Mexican costumes, banners, and tie-^ 

; ( • . 

dyed serapes* The entire fiesta was video taped* 

The children made four field trips. One waa taken to the Riverside 
Museum in Caruthersville, the Air»For.ce Base in Blytheville, Arkansas, 
Call of the Wild Museum in Poplar Bluff, and one was taken to the Municipal' 
Swimoming Pool in Portageville* 
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Although the Migrant Center w^s not totally respori^b^e for this program, 
it did supply many materials such as library books, films, ar^v^ approximately 

$500 worth of other needed supplies. 

1^ . / 

The staff was-aware of the f^ct that a '*new" program such as ibis^^ould 

/ V 

inevitably involve some problems/and obstacles. However, in the final 
analysis .they (staff) were of the -^pinion that the Cultural Enrichment Program 
was a "veryc^rewarding experience*' for them, the student aides, and for ctll 
of the children involved. ' / 



East Prairie 



/ 



\ 



) ■ 



\ 



Frequently there is a high rate of absenteeism in school attendance by 
migrant children. \xi an attempt to encourage school attendance of migrant 



children, the East Prairie School District faculty and the Wi3igrant Center staff 
cooperated in experimenting with a nursery school, pre-kindergarten, and a 



kindergarten for migrai^t children. This was in addition to the instrdction 
provided in grades one ^hrough.eight. school facility in which this 

program was housed w^s at Dorena, Missouri. 

\ ' " 
Vef^y often migrant children must stay at home and baby-sit with 

younger brothers an(^ sisters while their parents a]^e working,. As a result, 

they are deprived of adequate educational opportumties, many times they . 

never mastei- the basic aca*demic skiA*s'in the elementary school. This is not 

only a detriment to their future academic Success, but also, to them 



ersonnally as well as tp pockety. 
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This program permitted the parents to work and improve the economic 
welfare of the family, and the -children to attend school more regularly. The 
pre-^chool-age children were transported to school along with their older 
brothers arid sisters by school bus. Teacher aides worked in the nursery. 
One child enrolled in the nursery was only four weeks old, and in addition to 
regular services provided baby supplies such as disposable diapers, milk, 

I • 

and baby food were furnished. ^ , • i 

The program was consfdered to be successful because it reduced 
absenteeism among school-age migrahts; it exposed very young migrant 
children to a classroom experience; and it allowed some mothers of young 
.children to work who could not have done so otherwise because there was not^ 
a baby- sitting service available. ^ 



New Madrid 



In April, '1972, a program supported by the .Migrant Center enabled the 
New Madrid ScTiool District to employ a qualified person whose primary 
purpose was t6 locate and idehtif y new migrant familie^ in the district. 

This teacher was employed for only six weeks. During this time he not 

only updated o^ecords, but also, located and enrolled 128 nfiigrant children. 

V * ' y 

"This same teacher also*tutored twenty-two students daring the last five^ 

v^eeks^of the regular school year. . . 
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Risco' 



After establishing guidelines a Pre-Vocational Pilot Program was 
initiated in the Risco Junior High School. Three students* were involved in 
this nine week experimental program which encompassed career developm^t 
education on an individualized basis. The aims of'the program axTe liste'd 
below: ' . ' * ^ 

OBJECTIVES 

The Objectives of the junior high school ^re-vocational program were: 

\ 

1. To improve vocational opportunities for children of, ^ 
migraiit families ^ . ' • . 
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2. To direct attention to the many>ways people earn a living n 

3. To ascertain abilities that would be an asset toward training 
in skills and knowledge leading to earning a living 

4. To evaluate vocational interests as a function of, the 
self- concept 

5. T^o develop a curriculum oriented toward the world-of- 
w/ork based on a functional level commensurate with the 
students abilities 

6. To develop the following skills; ^ ' . s ^ ' 

a. Verbal communications ^ ^ 

b. V/ritten communications « . * \ 

c. Arithmetic fundamentals 

\d. Cbmputation and understanding of money value 
e.. Skills related to occupational readiness . 
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' .-■ ■■ A 

' 7. To assist the jstudents in making a transition from school 
behavior to the kind of behavior expected for adjustment 
to the home and community 

; The goals demanded a minimal amount of academic progress and the ^ 

emphasis was on activities designed to foster an appreciation for occupational 
readh^ess, a more positive self- concept, and a sense of personal achieve- 
ment and worth which might be engendered by an imrr^ense arrjount of 
individual attention. A tutor met*with these three students two hours every 
day five days each week* 

- Materials obtained through the Migrant Center included books, film 
strips, and correlated tests. 

The use of Telezonia was a special feature of the program. It was* 
obtained from the Bell Telephone Company, and it was used for about two 
wefeks. The tutor questioned the' value of this particular aspect of the program 

r 

for' only ttiree students, and recommended that the use of Telezonia not be 
[repeated, 

i . • ' \ - 

I Oral discussions were very worthwhile because they allo\^cl eacl; ' 

ofcudent to express himself, and to interact with others in a very small groups 

situation. 

A;nother significant feature of the program»was a field tripL which was , 
made to the Pepai-Cola Bottling Company, Its purpose was to, illustrate to 
the stu^Jents'that classroom theory can be and is put into practice. Major 
areas covered in class work were pinpointed during the to^ir. 

The prograro was judged to be a success. , * * 
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AlA. PROGRAM CRITIQUE 

.. ■ ' . ^ ■ • ■ 

As the evaluators visited with people in the local school districts y/ho 
were directly involved in the orogram at^the '^grass roots'* level, as they 
observed rriigrant children who were apparently disadvantaged at work in a 
warm and supportive teaching-^learning situation, and as, they examined the 
data and information available to then^, it was obvious that the progranr^ was 
reaching^ and affecting those for whom it was designed in a positive manner. 
^ Most children involved in this program have not had the opportunity to 

profit from the advantages afforded children from more affluent families. 
Therefore, a well planned and executed program such as this one tends to 
place migrant children in a better position-to function jnore effectively in 

\ • ■ " , ' ' 

society. In the opinion of the evaluators this seemed to be happening. 

^ jThere were;4, 434 migrant children designated as such in Missouri 

during the 197Z Fiscal Year. Last year (1971) 3,408 were identified. One 

\ . \ 

• (51 ^ * t 

thousand one hundred and ten of the 4,434 niigrant children identified were 
enrolled in tutorial programs during the regular school year, and 355 were 
enrolled in the summfer programs. None were found to I?e enrolled in a 
nonpublic. school. Alio, 1,053 were enrolled in grades K-8 during the regular 

^ term,' and^fifty- seveiji were enrolled in secondary schools. All of the migrant 

— , * 
children enrolled during the summer term were^ elementary pupils. . 

I I During the 1972 Fiscal Year and 1972 Summer Session sixty-one 

state educational^ migrant program staff members were utilized. 

ErJc 81 . ■ . 
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'Thlrty^one staff members worked during the regular school year, and thirty 
worked in the summer programs. Twenty-nine of the staff members w)io 
worked' dnring the regular school term were elementary teachers , and two ^ 
were secondary teachers . Whereas, of those working during summer school 
fifteen >^ere elementary tea*chers, nine were aides*. .and six were involved in 
other supportive roles. These numbers are presented as evidence of .an , 
attempt to reach more children on an individual basis because individualized 
instruction seems tp be more effective with migrant children. Also, because 
of their background and nature migrant children seem to learn more effi- 
ciently, relate better to others, and improve more intellectually, if teachers 
work with them on an individual basis and in very small groups. 

After investing considerable time visiting schools, and talking with 

■/ 

many people involved in the prograin several strong features w'ere discovered,^ 
and a few weaknesses were observed. Among the strong points were those ^ 

^projectsT considerejd to be exemplary. They were discovered in the Cooter, 

* / 

s ^ < I 

Delta C-7, East Prairie, New Madrid, and Risco school districts. The (^boter 
and Risco projects were discussed in Section II entitled Exemplary Prog^arAs, 
and the Delta C-?, £ast Prairie, and New Madrid projects were pres^hted in . 
Section XVIII- -New Programs, Other strong characteristics of the program / 



were: 

1, A low teather-pupfil ratio / 



2. A strong inservice training program 

3. Flexibility and a willingness to experim^t with new ideas 
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4, Good rapport between all ag.encies involved in th^ program 

5,. Ap improved ^system d identifying and accounting.^ for tnigrant 
children ^ ^ . • - • , . 

6. The utilization of the diagnostic team in making educational 
assessments ^ * • " 

7. ^Ifealth services- provided 
V/eak featiires of the program axe;^ 

1. Inadequate coverage of the State in the identification process 

2, , Transportation , • . * 

. 3. ^. 'Communications and program effectiveness could be * 

; improved by a full time director ' * » 

-/4'. ' Theye ne^.ds^to be a closer coordination with 'other programs 

~ Ivtethbds of^ disseminating information 

6. Lack of appropriate and clearest guidelines locally 

7. .Community involvement in the'variojis aspects of th'e^ program - ^ 



-9 

' 8. The^a,rrai>gement of the' cur^nt quarters ' . - 

Progress in Instyuctional Activities During the Regular 1972 Academic Year 



. - Instructional activities during the regular school year Vver^ numeroua^ 
a^nd .t^^ present all the data availabl^ .in the various instructlonal^areas such 
as i^nglis^, ^^^laJvs^tudies, irithmetit:, etc., .would be a bulky report in 
its<ilf. Also, *presenthi^,\^^lipTiinous data s'o that it is manageable and 
meaningful ^j^thpse who examine it oJften'crea.tea problems. Tfeerefore^ as 
it was indicated Ih the design of tJ>e evaluation only data pertaining to reading 
spelling* and a.rithT^etic will be presented and analyzed in this section. 



Pretax and posttest were administered to migrant children in grades 
one thrpugh twelve. The fifteen school districts and numter of children 

'.\ r ■ . - 

-tested by schoql district may be found in Table VIII, Presented in this table 
• - « ■ »^ *^ 

is information only on those children who took both th'e pretest arid posttest. 
Many other migrant ohiLdren tbok either the pretest or posttesT:, but they did 
not take both of them. Therefore, ^data on those children is not included 
in tHis analysis. . ' ' . 
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TABLE Vni 

SCHOOL DISTRICTS AND THE NUMBER OF'MIGRANT CHILDREN TO WHOM 
A PRETEST AND POSTTEST IN READING, SPELLING, AND ARITHMETIC 

WERE ADMINISTERED 



School District 



Number Tested 



Clarkton C-4 
Cooter 
Delta C- 7 
.Don^^ 

East Prairie R-II 
Gideon No, 37 . 

♦ 

Monett 

North Pemiscot R-I 
Ruxico R-VIII 
Risco R-n^ * 
Senath C-'S n 
Southland 

South Pemiscot tllV 
Summer sville 



Tv^in Rivers R-X 



58 
82 

101 
37 
46 
26 
29 

103 
10 
30 

136 
71 
60 

I 65 

■21 



Total 



15 



875 



71 



The Wide Range Achievement Test was the standjirdized instrument 
used to gather data in each of the various school districts in reading, spelling, 
and arithmetic. It was usually administered to small groups. The data 
obtained ifrom the us,e of the Wide Ran^ Achievement Test were processed 
by compiiter. ' - ^ t^* . . ' 

In ,Tables/IX 'through, XXXVIII may be found the number of migrant 
children tested'in tutor, schobl district, grade levbl, pretest and posttest 
means for reading, spelling, and arithmetic, and the results in terms of » 
a rriean gain or mean loss. • ^ ' • 
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1972 Summer Schaol Prpgram Evaluation 

Three h^undred fifty-five elementary migrant children, were enrolled m 
the 1972 Summer School Program, They were taugTit by fifteen professionals, 
mno aides, eixiQ assisted by six nonprofessionals. Summer School Programs 
began early in June arid ended in -August. On-the-spot visits, by the evaluator^ 
revealed that the .children enrolled were studying in such academic areas as: 

1^. .Arithmetic ^ . 

, ' 2\ Reading * • 

3. Science 

4. Social Studies " . . ^ 

5. Language Arts 

In addition to the academic areas listed above many migrant children 

enrolled in the 1972 Summer School Term received instruction ir\ art, music, 

and physical education. 

The general overall program objectives for migrant children were td: 

1. Raise their achievement level in the basic skills subjects 

2» ^ssist them in th^ developn|ent of additional pride in their 

^omes, community, and^natioii ^ - 

1 /' • • ' ' 

.3» Involve the participants in educational experiences designed 
for their level of achievement ' % < 



4, Enrich th<^ir lives throughr experiences in special areas such . ^ 

as music and art ' ^ \ ' 

'' ' * * •* 

\ * ' • 

5, 'Involve them in a special program of health education and 

physical fitn\i3s ' ' . ' 

6, Teach thfem how to contribute more effectively to home 



The Summer^hool Programs seemed to be well planned, the staff well 
qualified and properly assigned, and tho facilities used were generally adequate. 
Scientific rrfethotis were used to\^ntify rxygrant children selected to parti- 
cipate in the programs, .They were caref ullyrfilaced in the various grade 
levels, and flexibility was^maihtained throughout th^' session so that, if a 
child had been improperly placed, he could be moved to another group more 
In .keeping with; his level of academic performance. 

Financial support of the programs was reasonably aSeqCcate, but some 

things could have been done that were not, *i( more funds had been included 

in the budget. However, at least two. schools {Delta C-7 and East Prairie) 

had unique programs. . They were explained in Section XVIII. . , 

* • ' ■» * • 

Stafjf members at the l^pal .level W^'ich Included tutors enxi* teachers * ^ 
aid^s were carefully B^16cte4, Qrg3.ni'feisd', and permitted to teach in the a\eas^ 

' ' ' f . V, ; 

* ' * ^ / s • . ' ' V' V- . . ' 

in which/they we're t^trong't '*6J[ cJouirse, in every instance of staff seleptip'n 

• * ^ • ', ii" " ~ ' . ^ . * . • 

interest in working, with mi-grant childrekn^was given high priority. 

. 'I ^ '". * ' • : ' / -v'/ •-;■* v/ 

The school day usually began Bomewhexfe ]Jetween- the .hoar/of 7:30.\p 
8:30. a. m. and ehded^'from 1:30 to 2:30, p. m. * Iri i^ddition to toilet brf^^ika, i 
juice or. milk,' $ind cooky brfeaks wefe often sched^oft^^ sometime daring the 
morning/ fiot lunches wei^e prepared sind ^served to .children in p^^ny schools. 

In genVral, ..instr uciional fnaterials, eqiHtf>ment, and isupplieM us^^d in ^- ^ 

I ' > V V ' ; ' ^ / • • ^ ^'^'^-A: / ^ 

the local dc^oolMi'^riots; during the regule^r* s<ihool year were also dtilized * 
in the special sumirie):* program!. HpWeyer, ^in some situations^ they^wer^ 
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•not appropriate for use in teaching migrant children. ^ Therefore, in these 
instances .fehe program ^outd have been moife effective, if mo r-e funds had 
been availlble with wtficlj to purchase instructional materials (hardware and . 
software) more suited for this type of child. ' "' ' ^ ^ 

^ V . fSome general long rahge goals lor the summeo: school term were. listed 
previously in' this section. Tj'hey outlined expectations for the, children 
involved. On the basis of the information obtained by the Evaluation 
Committee from visits in tbe schools, talking to pupils, tutors, teachers, 
administrators, parents, and the Migrant Ceiiter staff, the Committee. 

I concluded that the* objectives for the summer programs were generally 

/ > ' ^ \ ^ * . , 

achieveid, and. that the growth experienced by the migrant children enrolled 

more than offset the investment of effort and funds diverted to the gyarifner 

programa*, * ' ' * ' 

y 0{>jective and subjective data relevant ta tjhc summer, prpgram^^were 

is'setnbled. This data t^nds to strengthen the 'above -conclusions. The ° 

/ objective data was obtained >y adminiistering a pxetest and ppstt^^st to migrant 
' V;>v' ^'i • ' • ,^ - ^ ' ^ '/^ 

. children enrolled in summer school programs. The instrument^us.ed was 

tlie.'W'idi^ Range Mrhievement Test. In Table XXXIX may be found .the schodl 

.difltHctd an^ total number of children tested. Only the children wKo were' 

• . ' given a pretest and posttest are included. " ' 
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^TABLE XXXIX 



SCHOOL -DISTRICTS AND flte" NUMBER OF MIGRANT 'CHI'LDREN TO WHOM 
A mETUS^T AND POSTTE^T IN READING, SPELLING, A;^D ARITHMETIC 
• ^ W:^RE ADMINISTERED ' \ /' ^ ' 



School District 



Number Tested 



East Prairie ^ 
•^^-Monett ' 
' North Pemiscot 

Puxico 

\ 

Southlariti 

. _ . > 

Summersville 




Total 



111 



106 



Tables^ JCL'-lih^bi^gh-X^l i'Cpprtthe number bf migrant children tested 

^ * * <- 5. 1* j' ^**Y , ♦ , "^^^^ . ^ ^ ^ 

fey tutqrV ^c^o'ol,^;,stric3dt^ grajfe lev^l, prie'test and posttest 
reading, ^pel^ii^/ artd •aiil;JimetiQ/An^t^^^ gj>ii 

- . • . r- : ••.■>F' '--^ '\ ' 
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, ' A scale of Student Attitudes was utilized to ascertain tjie -difference 
between the preraHngs and postratings of students* attitudes, A copy of 

> ■ V ^ ' 

this Scale may be found in Appendix A. 

Table LII'rep^esent^ the school districts and the number of children 
whose attitudes v/are gauged, MigraYit children who were not involved in 
both assessments (pre and po&t[ are not includedj 
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'TABLE m . ■ \ ■ ' 

L * * ' \ 

gCHOOL DIST^IICTS AND THE' NUMBER OF MIGRANT CHILDREN TO/WHOM 
' A5CALE QF STUDENT ATTITUDES^ WAS ADMINISTERED 



' 6 

Schoal District 




♦ t 


Number Rated - 


D^lta C-7 — : — 






37 


'* > * ' ' 
East Prairie ' ^ 






37 


Nortlj Pemiscot' 






■ 20 


Puxfbo 






14 


Southland 




\ 


24 


Summersville^ ^ ' 




X ' ■ 


' > - ' 25 






\ 




» ^ 

Total ' (} ^ , ^ 






157 ■ 



121 



The results of these appraisals by tutor, school district, grade level, 

/ ♦ * * ' 

. ' *• / * 

nuiiiber of children rated, and the percentage mean gain or loss, a're 



reported' in Tables LIII through LXiV, 





. 
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TABLE Lin • ' . 



SCALE OF STUDENT ATTITUDES' RESULTS 

Si- ' . . 

OBTAINED BY TUTOR THIRTEEN IN THE 
DELTA C-7 SCHOOL DISTRICT 







Means 


Grade Level 


Number of Pupils 
Rated 




Percent 
Gain 


Percent 
Loss 


o' ■. 


37 


9.99 





1 ^ * . 

Since the nongraded plan of or|[anlzation was followed, no grade 
level is designaited. 



NOTE : This table should be read as follows: Thirty- seven pupils 
were rate<3'and they experienced a nine and ninety-nine hundreds percent 
gain in attitude daring the summer. 



TABLE LIV 



' SCALE OF ST^JDENT ATTITUDES' RESULTS 

I' 

' OBTAINED BY TUTok TfiN IN THE 





EAST PRAIRIE SCHOOL DISTRICT 


i 






Means 


Grade Level 


NVM^iLber of Pupils I 
^ ' Rated 


Percent 
Gain 


Percent 
_ Loss 


2 


> 

1 


5. 00 




3 


1 




0. 0 


4 


4 




0. 0 


5 


i ^ _L 


h- 1 

! 1.85 




6 ' 


4— , , i , . 


|. 30.77 







NOTE: This table should be read as fallows: In grade two the one 
pupil rated experienced a mean gain of five percent in attitude during the 
summer. Tables LV through LXIV should be read similarly. 
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TABLE LV • ^ . 



SCALE STUDENT ATTITUDES^^itESULTS 
' OBTAINED BY TUTOR ELEVEN IN THE ' 




5 - • ^ 

EAST PRAIRIE SCHOOL DIS.TR^ICT , " , ' 

■ • , • . I . ■ ■. ■• . : > ■ 


Gyada Level' * 


' Nuniibdr. of Pupils 
Rated 


^ Means 


. ' Percent 
^ \ 'Gain- 


Percent 
Loss ' 


y I- • , . 




2.93 








, '.. • 
1" * . 2. 50 




5. ' , 


1 -v . . 


! t ' 

: \ 


• < 

0. 0 




^tAble lvi ■ , ' 

^ ' ' scale' OF STUDENT ATTITUDES' RESULTS 

I OPTAlNED BY TUTOR TWELVE IN THEc 

EAST PBAIRiE- SCHOOL DISTRICT 



Grade Level 


Number ^pf^upils^, 


Meaixs 


Percent 
Gain 


Percent 
Loss 




^ 7 


28.24 






3 


• 25.04- 


t 


3 


^ 1 

, .3 


■ ; 32. 72^ 





J) 




TABLE LVII 



SCALE OF STUDENT ATTITUDES' RESULTS 



OBTAINED BY- TUTOR FOUR IN THE 



NORTH PEMISCOT SCHOOL DISTRICT 







Ivieans 


Grade Level 


Number of Pupils 
Rated 


Percent 
Gain 


Percent ■ 
Loss 


3 


6 


17. 91 





141 



TABLE LVm 




SCALE OF STUDENT ATTITUDES 'RESULTS 
OBTAINED BY TUTOR FIVE IN THE 
NORTH PEMISCOT SCHOOL DISTRICT 







' Means ^ ^ 


Gra.de Level 


Number of Pupils 
Rated 


Percent- 
Gain 


^^.^--^Percent 
Loss 


" 1 


5 


• 2.86 




2 


1 


"14,29 




3 




4. 76 
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TABLE hlA 



r 



SCALE OF STUDENT ATTITUDES' RESULTS 
OBTAINED BY TUTOR SIX IN THE • 
NORTH' PEMISCOT SCHOOL DISTRICT 



Grade Level 


Numb%>r of Pupils 
'/ . R^d 


Means 


Percent 
Gain 


Percent 
Loss 


4 


3 




0. 0 


6 


2 


7. 03 
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TABLE- LX 

SCALE OF STUDENT ATTITUDES' RESULTS 
OBTAINED BY TUTOR SEVEN IN THE 
• PUXICO SCHOOL DISTRICT 







Means «- 


Grade Level 


Number lof Pupils 
Rated 


Percent 
Gain 


Percent 
Loss 


1 


3 , 


23.43 




2 


1 


18. 18 


\ 


3 


3 ■ > 


22. 98 




4 


3 


42.22 • 




6 


- 4 


29.69 • 
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TABLE LXII 

I 

SCALE OF STUDENT ATTITUDES' RfiSULTS 
OBTAINED BY TUTOR NINE IN THE 
SOU^LAND SCHOOL DISTRICT- ' 




146 
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TABLE LXIII 



SCALE OF STUDEN.T ATTTTUDES' RESULTS- 
OBTAINED BY TUTOR ONE IN THE 
SUMMteRSVILLE; SCHOOL DIsyRICT 



Grade Level 

ft 


Number of Pupils 
Rated 


1 ■ '~ . 

Means 


Percent 
' Gain 


Percent 
Loss 








\ • ' 

6. 67 




2 


V ■ 




5 




, , 2 .92 


}■ ^ 






1 


9, 09 




\ 1 
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. ^ TABLE LXIV ' 



SCALE OF STUDENT ATTITUDES' RESUJl^TS 
OBTAINED BY TUTOR. TWO IN THE 
SUMMERSVILLE SCHOOL DISTRICT 



133 



\ 







1* 

Means 


Grade Level 


Number of Pupils 
Rated 


Percent 
Gain 


Percent 
Loss 


S 


S 


1.54' ' 




4 


1 




0. 0 


5 


6 


0 




6. 


■ . • • 2 




0. 0 




\ 






\ 






<• 

X 

- X 


■ ' \ ■ 
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Implications for Change Based on the 1972 Fiscal Year Evatu^tjori * 

Based upon experience, observation, and examination of data available 
to the evaluation team germaine to the quality of the educational prdgj^am for 
>migrant children for the 1972 Fi^al^^ear and 1972 Summer Session, the ' 
changcjs suggested and/ or implied below would seem to be desirable: 

1. Sharpen the focus on program objectives . \ 

* 2. Include more migrant children in the prograjn from other 
areas of the State of Mis,;50uri ; ^- i'-* 

"3. Expand health -servicea^ 

4. Reorganize and paint the present facility used to house the 
staff and materials 



5/ More closely supervise the tutorial. and other program 
^\ activities 

6. ^^^he"^a|f is spread relatively thin 

7. Develop a pro^^^^m^for presqhopl age children 

8» Revise and unify bas^i'c g^td^nes for the program 

9. ^Encourage the Migrant. Center s^afTto-p^ticipate in related 
professional activities, and biidg^tt funds idr this purpose 

16^ Develop closer home-school-Mlgrant Center staff ties 

1 1 . Bpntinue the ^rend of colfecting suitable instructional 

materials ^ , r . ' ' * * > ^ 



12. 



The assignment of the project^to the Divli^iori of Education 
and PsychologV of Sout;heast Misfiroui*i Sjtate University tends 
to influence positively the teacher e^d^catidn pr.ogram for 
those who plan to teach in schopls in* which migrant children' 
are enrolled . ' % " 
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Recommendations for Action for the 1973 Fiscal Year as a Result of 

the Implications ' , • / , - 

This program is generally being operated quite effectively, and those * 
involved in its organization, administration, and development are consci- 
entious, competent, ancl very dedicated. However, their effolt^ts could perhaps 
^e facilitated and made mote productive, if the r econunendations below 
were enacted: , : - . . . 

1. Incliiae^eligible children in other parts o£ the st^te ^ v 

2. Involve more plarents of these children^in the pranning''""'^r 
and execution aspects 'of the program . ^ / ^ 

• • ■ \ ' . '■ 

3. Increase the staff for the purpose of including a gr'eatey\ ^ ' 
area of the state in the program ' T *^ ^ 

4. Appoint aa.Assi$tant Director with responsibilities designed 
\ ^ to satisfy nuinber three above ^ 

5. Devise methods for more effeetTvely"'3tH-B"eminating information 

6. ■ Continue to ^operate the project on a contractual arrangement 

; between Southeast Missouri State University and the Missouri^ 

State Department of Education 

7. Ex^t^^d the heaJLtJ^^siffr^yice asp.ect ot the program 

8. More closely supervise the activities of the program 

..9. " Allocate more spape in Kent Library to house additional 
' . ' materi^s\\^r select a new location for the collection,. This 

^ ^ would by n^^cess^ity entail the employment of additional staff 

> ^ to manage tl^e collection. 

* * ^ ' 

10. Select the Evaluation Comrriittee early, and brief the 
membiejrs at the beginning of each fiscal year 

11. Encourage and support financially, staff participation in ' ' 
professional activities , ^ ' ^ * 

12. Update the program by including an educational program^ ^' ». , >• 
, structured for preschool age children " */' * . 

ErJc ■ / _ 150 \ . • ..; ; :\ - . V 
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XX, SUl!jlMA{lY AND CONCLUSION^ 



Sammary 



A'^equirement in the application .for a program grant to meet the 
special educational needs of migrant children provided foy an evaluation of 
the program in terms of its objectives. 

The general objectives for migrant children participating in this 
^ogram y^ere to: 



1. Raise the educational level of the participating migrant ^ , 
children to that of other children in their age group . 

« 

2. Establish and^ maintain a complet;e set of educational and 
health records for each migrant child in Missouri 

3. Screen and refer migrant children needing health services 
to the prope]^ authorities for treatment 

4. Provide appropriate educational experiences for all migrant 
children enrolled ia the program 

5. Provide specialists to assist teachers, parents, and 

children when needed ' - 

Although this was a state- wide- program designed to accommodate 
migrant children in both public and nonpublic schools, the majority of 
children served in the program were located in the "BootheeV* sectioi^ of 
Southeast Missouri, and all of them were enrpUed in public schools,. 

*Thi8 evaluation covers the 1972 Fiscal Year^hich began July I» 1971., 
ftnd the 1972 Summer Program which began in July and endfed in August. : 
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Data^e*- this *e\raluatiorr^ere based upon faces' oBtained frorxTvlsits and 
interviews conducted in*various school districts) records, reports, stan- 
dardized test results, and the outcome of an attitude sbale. This inforn^ation 
•was used to substantiate on-the-spot:^vYits, 

Sonne of the data used in this evaluation were gathered at the beginning, 
some during, and the balance was obtained at the end of the 1971-72 Academic 
Year .or during the Summer of 1972, . ^ 

The Wide Range Achievement Te-st waS used as a pretest 'and^ posttest^ 
to gather objective data presented as evidence of instructional progress. 
Test scores were assembled by school district and grade level, and they were 
fed into the computer for processing. The results were made known in 
Section XIX of this report, 

Conclusions 



Based upon the data assembled and presented in this report, the 
following conclusions appear to be reasonable and justifiable: 
Closer supervision of the pJrogram is needed, 
2. A full time Director is needed. 

*3, The program tan and should reach more children in Missouri, - 
but additional funds and personnel are ne'eded in order to 
t acconaplish this. 

4* Expand the program to include preschool age migrant children. 
5, The flexibility needed to experiment and innovate is ever present. 
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6. Progress in the achievement level of the nrigrant children 
enroUei^ in reading, spelUag; and arithmetic was made, 
and there tended- tj^ b^'an improvement in their attitudes. ' v 

?• The professional staff whd operate th6 Center are conscientious, 
competent, and dedicated, ^ 

8,. The high level cooperation existing between the Migrant Center 
staff from Southeast Missouri State University and the Missouri 
^ State Department of Education contributed to the effectiveness 
of the program. 

9. The procedures used in this .pl-ogram to educate migrant 
children seems to be an effective means of improving 
opportunities for them. • . * 

IJ'^-'/The Migrant Center should continue to operate under a 

contractual arrangement similar to the one now in existence 
J)etween the Missouri State Department of Education and 
Southeast Missouri State University. 



11.' The goals and purposes of t;he Educational Program for 
Migrant Children were generally realized, 

121 In terms of the special opportunities ^fnade available to the 

migrant children participatin^.tn the program and the growth 
^perienced on their part, the investment in the program 
seems to be warranted. . - . 
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APPENDIX A 



SCALE OF STUDENT ATTITUDES' 
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Tutor 



SCALE OF STUDENT ATTITUDES' 

SchoolfDistrict 

School Plant 
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• MIGRANT STUDENT'S NAME_ 
FIRST YEAR MIGRANT 



Student I. D. 



FIVE YEAR MIGRANT 



SUBJECTS BEING TUTORED 



(Check appropriate space) 



LENGTH OF TIME PERIOD V;ITH TUTOR: 



to 



DAYS WITH TUTOR (Circle) M T W TH F 

Grade Placement Date Enrolle d ^Date Dropped_ 

Days Absent • 



WRAT PRETEST 



Present 



SCORES 



Total Enrollment 



Reading 



Spelling 



Math 



WRAT POSTEST 



SCORES 



Reading 



Pretest 



Spelling 



1 



Posttest 



Math 
2 



to be given two weeks 
^..^ after school starts 

2 

to be given during last 
week of school 

\ 

General attitude towarlS school 


N 0 

O 


•0 
0 


r 


ft: 
o 
o 


■ 


>^ 


0 


1 


L 


4 






















Interest in learning 






















Cooperation with other pupils 


1 , , 




















Attends'- school regularly 






















Self- understanding ^ 






















Desire for self- improvement 






















Work habits 






















Cooperation with teachers 










» — tr^- 




1 y 
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cooter senior mch school ' ' 
Tutorial program 

t * 

FOR NINE SEMORS IN OFFICE PRACTICE AND 

MATHEMATICS FOR DALLY LIVING ' ♦ ■ ^- ... 

Below may be found an outline of the units taught to nine senior high 
school students who were enrolled in the Cooter Senior High SchooL The 
emphasis was on preparation for daily living and the world- of work* These 
nine seniors spent two hours daily with a teacher of migrant students. The 
tutor was well prepared to teach business education and businesy^ mathematics. 

In addition to being enrolled in office practice and mathematics e^h student 

It 

was taking the second year of typewriting. Th^ vocational alspects of reading 

and spelling were stressed daily. . 

. OFFICE PRACTICE 

Textbook (when used): Secretarial Office Practice, South-Western 

-UNffS^COVERED IN OFFICE PRACTICE COURSE, 
(listed in the order taught) 

!• First two we^ks^-^general brush-up on typing skills from typing textbook. 

E.*. Unit on the Ten Key Adding Machines , - 

(extra machines were rented for -this unit so each student had'a 
machine to use for one hoCfr a day) 

-> 

^ The unTlNwas divided into three parts: 

1. Basic Concept 

2. Skill Development' 

\ 

3. AccWerated Training ^ 
(Xhe'skills developed here were used in their math course.) 



'3. Proofreading Exercise 



4. Unit on using the telephone 

(telephone kits supplied free of charge from AT&T) 

1. How to receive calls properly 

/ 2. How to place a local call 

3. How. to place a long distance call 

5'. Unit'ori the Ditto Pirect Process Duplicatoi 

6. From' textbook: 

Unit 3- -Producing Mailable Letters 

Part 1 --Letter Placement 
Part 2--Letter Styling 
Part 3--Stationery - 

?• From textbook: 

> Unit 8- -Office Communications Systems 

Part 4--Telegrams 

8. From textbopk: 

Unit ll--Data Processing * 

Part 1--Business Forms 
(This included how to type forms for purchasing and i^eceiving 
goods and forms for selling and sales procedures.) 



9. Unit on Office Style Typing . |^ 1 1 

I 

A typist's day in the office of National Blank Bi)ok Co. , Inc. 
1 0. Unit on Filing 

Filing Practice Set used 

Th^set provided instruction in the modt critical filing situations 
in busin-ess offices: Alphabetic filing, alphabetic correspondence 
filing, and subject correspondence filing* The set provided 
maximum'realism/ Students actually worked. with cards, guides, 
, folders and other suppliesT / . . ^ 
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11. Unit on Off ice*Style Typing 

A typist*s day in the office of Ditto, Inc» 

12» Unit on Office Style Typing* 

A Secretary's Day in the office of Lenox, Inc» 

13. From textbook: 

Unit 14- -Seeking a Secr^ftari^i^Position 

Part 1 - -Occupation informatioit * 
j . Part 2- -The Data Sheet and the Application 
Part 3- -The Inter vie'w 

• - MATHEMATICS FOR DAILY LIV 

AUTOMOBILE Ol^^^lglSHlP 

c 

Owin^ a Car 
Automobile Insurance 




Unit 3: 



Unit 4: 
Unit 5: 
Unit 6: 



Unit 3: 
Unit 4: 
Unit 5: 




-Operating Costs 




Traveling by Road Map * - 
Determining Average Speed- •, 
^Parying for Trave.Ung Costs 
Depreciation on a Car 
PURCHASING CONSUMER GOODS 
Shopping at a Supermarket 
'CcTonting Change 

Computing the Discount-on a Purchase 

« » 
Computing the Discount Rate on a Purchase 

# 

Installment Purchasing 
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Unit 6: 
CHAPTER 4 
Unit 1: 
Unit '2: 
• Unit* 3: 




CHAPTER 10 
*- Unit 1: 
Unit 2: 
Unit 3: 
Unit 4: 
Unit 5: 
CHAPTER IE 
Unit 1: 
Unit 2: 



The Charge Account 
PERSONAL income' ' 
Earnings Computed on an Hourly Basis 

Earnings Conaputed on a Piece-Rate. Basis 

>• ^ 

Earnings Computed on a Qommission'Basis 
Payroll Deductions 
^INCOME TAX 
Form 1040 
State Income Tax 
INSURANCE 
Life Insurance 
Disability Insura'nce ^ 
Hospital, Surgical and Medical Insurance 
Unempl4Dyment Insurance ' 
Homeowner's and Fire Insurance • ^ 
THE COST OF HOUSING 
Renting an Apartment 
Home Ownership 
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Student 


Joyce 


Sharon 


Melvin 


Diane 


i 
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^erry 


Danny 


James 


0 
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APPENDIX 



INSERVICE WORKSHOP PROGRAMS 
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* READING AND EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS WORKSHOP 

I 

I ■ Broseley, Missouri 

^ ' t April 25, 1972 

INTRODUCTIONS ' . : 



1. Importanfce of developing-interest in reading) (Mrs. Holt) 

. , •* ■ " ' . 

2. Book Hookers (with slides). Primary grades K-3 (Mrs. Holt) 

t , 

.3. Sharing bbpks, individuaj reading records. (Miss Smart) 

Break 

. *■ , . • . 

.4. Trumpet of the Swans (Mii^s Smart) 

5. Book' Hookers/ Grades 4-6 t^Mrs. Holt) 

o, Dispraying books, buUetirv boards. (Mrs. Holt) • . 

7. Book subst^ituting in Migraift Collection. (Mrs, Holt) - 

' • i ^ 

8, Explain circulation procedure. (Mrs, Ha 



Evaliuatiq 

/ 




Browsing and/Book Circulation 



ARI.TPIMETIC WORKSHOP 

Senath, Missouri 
February 29-, 1972 ' 



SCHEDULE 



1:3'0.2:00 - Large Group Discussfion 

"Teafching Wednesday's Children-Sensitivity, 
Success and Saturation" 



2:0.0-2:30 -.Small Groups; ^ 
GrouD I 



"Some Ideas for Teacher (Tutor) Dtrected 
SmalLGroup Activities" 



Dr. Dossett 



Group n 

V'Demonstration and Construction bf Aids for Learning 
Mathematics" ' " 

Mr. Quinn 



2:30.3r.30 - Small Groups Cont'd. 

Group I (Mr. Quinn) 
^ ^ Group II (Dr, Dossett)* 

3:00-3: 30- ^ Large'Gro/fpNDiscussion. 




"The Diagnbstic'Approach:' The Sesame Which 
Operis. th'e Door" 
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RECORDS AND PROGRAM WORKSHOP 

September 24, 1972 
Monett, Missouri 



.^1:00 - 1:30 P.M. -Migrants in Missouri (What, When and Why) 

Wayne McElroy 

1:30 - 2:00 P.M. - How to keep accurate migrant records^ 

Dale Quinn 

Health services to migrant students 
Janet Watkins 

Review of Administrative responsibility of 
Migrant Office to L.E.A. 
^Wayne McElroy 

Migrant services available 
Lorena Coffman 



♦2:30 - 3:00 P.M. - 
**2:30 . 3:00 P.M. - 




3:00 - 3:30 P.lvV - 



/ 

■i 

♦School nurses only / 
**AHminiatrative personnel^ guidances ^counselors and tutors 
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^ EVALUATION OF WORKSHOP 

Would you please answer the JfoUowing questions by circling the 
appropriate number. Ten would be excellent down to one as pooi>» 

1. This workshop was relevant to problems I encounter in the classroom. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9J.0 

2. This workshop was informative.' 

123456789 10 

3. Overall I would rate the workshop. ^ 

123456789 10 
4\ The beginning time of this worksho|J=^s satisfactory. 

123456789 10 

5. The length of this workshop was adequate. 

1234S6789 10 

6. Optional: What kinds of materials and/or^iubjects would you like 
to see made a part of a future workshop^ 
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APPENDIX F 



GORRESPONDEMCE FROM MR, JAMES E. WILSON 
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STATE .BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Roble Rhodes, Harrison, Chairman 
Dr. John Cole, Malvern, Vice Choimian 

C CogbiH, Jr., Star City 
lim DuPrec, Weldon 
Dr. EHis Gardner, Russellville 
Woyne Hortsfield, Searcy ^ 
Jack E. Meodows, Crosse tt 
Horry A. Homes, BlythevHIe 
The Rev. Emery Washington, Little Rock 

A. W. FORD 
Director 



DtPiieiiiifoi Of ouceiloo 

DIVISION OF FEDERAL PROGRAMS 
ARCH FORD EDUCATION BUILDING LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 72201 
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November 6, 1972 



Dr. Wayne R. McElroy, Director 
Migratory Children Education and 

Record Center 
354 North Henderson 
Cape_ Girardeau, Missouri 63701 

Dear Dr. McElroy: ' - * ^ 

This is to inform yOu of my recent visit and monitoring activities at the 

terminal site in Cape Girardeau, Missouri, I T;7ould like for you to know that 

I have worked very closely with your terminal operators for the past two and 

a half years, and have found the experience most enj^oyable, It will interest 

you to know that the efficiency- of the operators is very high. 

> 

It is part of my responsibilities as area coordinator to check all messages 
of communications between the terminal sites in my assigned area and the 
computer (input and output). I also monitored the .daily operators' status 
report and am pleased to report both of your operators are performing in the 
90's on a 100 percent efficiency scale. Both their commianications with school^ 
people and record keeping system seems to be functioning well. It is operators 
like these that make the system a reality. 

I am looking forward to a very good year in migrant education in the state of 
Missouri. . ' ' * 




Jaii^s E. Wilson, Area Coordinator 
Migrant Student Record Transfer System 



JW/lsc : 

cc: Dr.^ Cleo Mabrey 
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APPENDIX G 



REFERRAL FOR DIAGNOSIS. 
I 
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REFERRAL FOR DIAGNOSIS 




Date 



Narhe of School District 



'l-^^-amg^f School Plant 



Nam^vpf Child , 
Grade 



Reason for referral 



Additional Comnrients 



— 4 



Position held by person making this referral 



' lit 



Signature of person making this referral 



Building Principalis Signature 
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APPENDIX H 

HEALTH SERVICE \^LICIES 
■ INSTRUCTIONS FOR HEALTH REFERRAL FORM 
REFERRAL OF MIGRANT CHILD WIfH HEALTH PROBLEM 
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EDUCATIONAL SERVICES AND RECORD CENTER 
, , . ^ " FOR MIGRANT CHILDREN 

HEALTH SERVICE POLICIES 

I. PuXpoBe of Edacational Servjice^^a^ Record Center for Migrant Children. 

A.* The Eclucatianal Services and Record Center is concerned * 

with helping schools devise ways to help migrant children . 
maintain and continue their education in spite of the disad- / 
vantage of having to change schools and be absent from 
school frequently. 

II. Purpose of Health Services as integral part of the program. 

A. As started by the Educational Policies Commission, National 
Education Association and American Association and American 
Association of School Administrators in 1 961 .... 

"The centnjal purpose of education is to develop 
rational powers of the individual or his capacities 
to thiiik and reason . , . Basic to this ^development 
is physical health, since. disease, defects, or 
•* *. disability may interfere with learning . . ' ' 

B, Therefore, the purpose of the Health Services is to correct 
these defects,' diseases, and disabilities to the degree that 
the child is made educaBle. 

III. Specific, policies of the Center foir Migrant Children with regard to 
Health Services. 

A. This projgram will act as a supplemental Health Service 

reservior and will be used only after all community, " 
school, and public health facilities have been, exhausted 
or found not to be applicable. 

^ B. This program will 'serve only tlitise children who qualify 



ERLC 



under the definition set forth in 



thVproject-Title I" 



Elementary and Secondary Edu<:iition^ct PL 89-10 as amended 

by PL 89-750. « \ ' 

• - • ' ' ^ \ 

''Any child who attends, at least two schobi^ during 
the school year as a result of his parents o^ guardian 
moving to seek or acquire employment in agivicultu^e 
or agriculturally related occupations.*' 
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Before s^ervices' are rendered the child must be identified by 
filling out the 'Student Enrollment Transfnittal Form' for 
Migrant Children by the. sihodl the child is attending and 
the ret^Oirn'tSi this form <:.o the Record Center* This will be 
transmitted to.'^^t'he Data Bank in Little Rock and a cppy sent 
,.to the i:ep6rting-6c)lbcfl, ' - 

The scho^olf eligible for the .prograril/jwill be supplied With 
ifealth Re/erra I florins which 'should be filled out on each ^ 
chiV^ fe^guirihg health servi^s. This*^ referral may come 
from any school pers onn^noting the health problem. This 
referral should then be, sent to the Educational Services and 
Record Center for Migrant Children, From this point the 
nurse associated with the program, in cooperation with the 
school nurse from the referring school (if there ijs one) will 
check throdgh services available to this child ft'bm the 
various agencies^nd community resources. Home visits 
will be made to assure cooperation with the parents and 
eligibility for 'assistance secured through community groups 
(churches, clubs/ health agencies or the iViigrant Program. ) 
If it is found that the Migrant Program is the only applicable 
resource, examination by the proper medical services will 
be authorized* 

If extensive care is needed an estimate will be required and 
will be approved or denied before work is continued. 

When all of the above qualifications are met--the Educational 
Services and Record. Center Will be able to provide for: 

1. Visual* examination and corrective glasses if needed.' 

2^ Dental examination and repair (with approval of submitted 
estimate of services to be rendered). See note # U 



3'. Medication to cohtrol, alleviate or preven'^^isease. 

4. Operations which would enable' the child ^to l&ke advan- 
tage of educational opportunities. Such as tonsillectomy 
and adenodectomy, hernia repair, etc. See note # 1. 

5. Emergency care of accidents. See note #1, 

6; Health , teaching on .an informal basis in the home by 

Nthe nurse. with the Migrant Program if requested. 

176 
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Note'l: Items 4.1 3 and 5 are subject to approval 

by the Dean of Instruction and the Director 
of the Migrant Program* 

Kindergarten through high school children are eligible. Preschool 
children can be served if they will be entering school the 
following year and their health problem would be a severe 
handicap to entering school and taking advantage of our ' 
primary aim- -education. 
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•INSTRUCTIONS FOR HEALTH REFERRAL.FORM 



In order to secure health services for the children ideiitified as migrant 
in your sdhool district, a Health Referral Form should be coirmleted by 
the! school nurse or person concerned with the health problem, ^4:eacher/ 
health aide, etc. ). * ^ 

This form should be as complete as possible including complete name, 
date of birth, ''address, date enrolled, school, grade, parents name and 
other children in the family. The disability should be described as nearly 
as possible. The date of the last, examination and physician should appear 
on the referral. 

Thi s is followed by "Recommendations for Services Required" and 
pertains to what needs £o be done to bring about more desirabre healtTi for 
this child {example, needs complete physical and immunizatipns brought 
up to date), 

The nante of the physician who will be attending the clyld should be 
included if possible. An estimate of the total fee for the services to be 
rendered should be included. Example; initial exam for dental work 
including full mouth X-rays $15.00; or examination and glasses,, if needed, 
exam $10.00, glasses $23. 00. (Tiie referring party should*/ include the 
names of any other agencies or civic groups contacted for assista-nce 
with these services). 

The last portion of the Referral (enclosed in a box) will be filled out 
by the Mtgrant Center as request's are fulfilled. 



/ 



^ The letter enclosed with the Health Referral should be returned with 
ih^s Referral. The retur A address "must be filled in. This will be sent > 
to yX>)i indicating approval or denial of your request. / 

It will be the responsibility of the school or referring party to makei 
arrangements for appointments and transportation, if parents are unal^le 
to do this. 

Billa should be sent by the^phj^sician to the school referring the child. 
The school should then forward this statement for services to the ^ 
Educational Services and Records Center for Migrant Children for payment. 
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A. 



i;d.# 



* "Re*:erral of migrant child vhth health problem 

Reported by^ . . . , > Date 



Child's Nait^e_ 
Address 



;Date of Birth;^ 
Phone 



No.* , Street 

« 

Date Enrolled 



Tov^n 



School 



Father^ s Name 



, Mother's Name 



Other Ctvilclreh' in Family 
' ; . fame's • 



Date'oi 
Bjfirth * 



Grade 



^ \ ' O c c lip'a ti on_^ 



Occupation 



D'at^ of 
-^Name's. - . \ • Birth 



/ 



^Dlsabilillf - 

.Vision • 
« ^ * ' ' 

' Dental' ' . 



20/ ■ (R) . 



20/ 



(L) 



Hearing 



Ot'her 



Date* of Last ExStmina'lion . 



By Whom 
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Referral - Health Problems 
Page # '2 " ' ' 

^ ^ Recommendations for Services Required 



Attending Physician 



JEstima^te of Total Fee for Service 



/ 



Other Resources Contacted and Descrfption- of Assistance Received, if any: 

1 . [- ' I v**^ 

2. ^4. ^ .r, 



FOR USE BY RECORD CENTER ONLY: r ' . 




Estimated Services $ 


Approved 


' ^ Not Approved 


Approved By 




• Date Approv^ed ' 


Services *Cptnpleted^ : / 






> 


-» ' . 

. « « " 4 ^ 







• • «, * - • 

Pleajse send completed form tot. • - * 

Educational Services and Records Center for Migrant Children 
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APPENDIX 1 



CHILD'S.SELF-CONCEPT RATING SHEET 



AND 



INVENTORY OF STUDENT INTERE^ 
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• CHtUyS SE^ J:ONCEPT RATING SHEET- 
Name ■ School ^ 



^^^^ ' E^camine r • 

Grade^ 

, Administer eithei-'orally or in written form, whichever seems most 
suitable; Child may point to proper areas of scales. 

1. How good are you at learning arithmetic? 

Among the best? _ Among the poorest? 
2: 3. 4. 5. 

* 

2. How good are you at Ie,arning English, spelling, writing? 
Among the, best? ^ Among the poorest? 
1- 2. 3. - ^ 5. 

3. .How good are you at learning to read? 

Ainbng the best? * Among the poorest? 
. 2. 3. 4. 5. 

4.. How well do you think other boys and girls like you? 

Arrfong the best? Among the poorest? 
l.J 2. 3. ^ 4, 5. 

5. How well do you think grown-ups like, you? 

Among^the best? Among the poorest? 
^> 2. 4. 5. 

6. How good are you in sports, games, or playground activities? 
Among the best? - -s-^ . . Among the poorest? 

• 2. 3. 4. S. • ■ 

7. How much/of k leader are you among the other boys and girls? 
Among the best? Among the poorest? 

/I. 2. 3.^ 4._ 5. 

8* How intelligent, bright, or smart are you? 

Among the best? / Among the poorest? 

1- 2. 3, , . 4, ^5. 
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INVENTORY OE STUDENT INTERE§,T 

Name Ag e Grade 

School , ' Date 

1. What are your hobbies? 

2. What do you do in your free time? » J 



3. Do you have a pet that is all your, own? What? 

4. What pets would you like to own? 

5. Ho\v often do you see movies? 

. .a. Name the best movie you ever saw. 
b. What kind of movies do you like best? 

6. How often do* you watch T. V. ? , ' 

a. Name your favorite program. ^ ^ 

b. What programs do you watch regularly? 

7. What is your favorite radio .program? 
a. What other programs do you like? 

b» When do you listen to tKem? , . - , 

8. What do -you like to do with - , 

a. Your father? 

b. Your mother? ^ 

c. Your brothers? • ^ 

d. Your sisters? ^ 

9. What distant pla'ces would you like to see? 

10. What is the farthest place from home you haye been? 

11. Where do you spend your vacation? ^ 
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12. Have you traveled by the following means? Where to? 

a. An airplane? 

b. A ship? ♦ 

c. A train? , • 

13. What do you like to read?' 

a. What is the best book you ever read? 

b. What are some of the books you own? 

* 

c. What are some books you would like to own? 

14. What magazines do you read? Do you read magazines at home or 

at school? 

15. What newspapers do you raid? Which parts of the newspaper do 

you read? 

16. Name the most exciting thing you ever did h\ school. 
'17. What do you like about school? /. 
18^ What do you not like about school? 

19. Wha't would you like to know more abp^^^^,^^- , 

20. How do you study at home?^ f^^'*^^* * ;^ 

a. When do you study? 

b. * Where do you.s.tady? 
c* Do you &Bk for he^lp? 

d. Who helps y6u? 

21. Which teacher taught ^^luHfhe most?' 

22. ^ .What is/the biggest disappointment you ever had? 

23. ' Would you like to be older or ygunger? ^ 

a. How old would you like to be? . , ^ ^ ^ 

• b. w%? : ■ •.184' 
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24. ' Would you like to be someone else? Who? 

25. What Will you be when you are grown? 

26. If you could have anything you wanted what thr6e wishes would 
you make? 

a. 

b. ' . ^ ' 



27. . What was the happiest day of your life? 
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EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT'S MONTHLY-VISITATION SCHEDULE 
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COORDINATOR'S MONTHLY VISITATION SCHEDULE 



• DALE QUINN, CONSULTANT 



SCHOOL 



DATE(S) VISITED- 




Howardville ^ 

Portageville 

Lilbofcrn 

Marston 

New MadHd 

Matthews 

Parma 

Boekerton 

Conran 

Kewanee 

Risco 



9/2; 9/3; 9/24; 1/13; 1/14; 4/27; 4/28 
9/14; 10/7 

9/14; 10/7; 12/13; 4/26 , 
9/21; 11/11; 12/2 
9/7 ' • 

9/23- 

9/10; 9/17; 10/5; 1/25; 2/2 ^ 
^/13; 1/27; 2/2; 3/7; 3/8;- 3/10; 3/15; 3/21 
9/13; 2/2 ' 
'9/13; 2/2,; 2/7 . 
9/13; 11/]iT1/2 
9/13; 4713 
9/13; 11/23; 3/15 



<)./2ZrrmrT/24; 3/6; 4/11 
10/5; 1/6; 1/27; 2/2; '3/24 
,3/10;' 4/13 




» * 



9/13; tO-/5; 10/25; 11/23; 12/16; l/i4r"3A5- 



COORDINATOR'S MONTHLY VISITATION SCHEDULE 
DALE QUINN, CONSULTANT ' ' 
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SCHOOL 


o 


< 

DAfE(S) VISITED ' 


Broseley 




. 10/6; 11/8; 12/l6;a'/21; 3/2;. 3/7 


Puxico 




10/6; 10/20; 11/2*3;. 12/16- l/l'O; 3/7 


Summersville 




10/8; 1/12; 4/26 


Chaffee 




10/20 


Caruther sville 




10/22; I'mO; 11/17; 11/30; 1/17- 2/4; 4/12 


Maiden 




10/25; 2/14 , 


Essex 




10A26 ^ 


Bernie 




\Hth', Z/.14; 4/21 K 


•Hayti. 




10/28; 11/10; 11/24 


Jackson 




1/19 


Ripley Co. R-3 




3/9 


Ripley Cjo. R.4 




^/9; 4/17 = 



